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HOW FAR! “Tam the Miss Newton you have been | here; you can’t call it paying a visit, you “I can belleve it!’ she remarked, orush- 
sneering at, my lord!” she said. know,” ingly. 
BY EK. R. He ought to have dropped down at her A faint, very faint, color rose to Jess’ “Judging by me?’ he said, 
feet, to bave reddened with shame, to have | face, and her eyes dropped, for the first “Well, it was foolish to conclude that, 
Sitting in the twilight my darling came to me, | *tammered with confusion. time. because a girl’s father happened to be rich, 
And said, “I'm tired, papa, as tired as I can He did none of these things, but looked “I didn’t know,’’ she said, ‘Il thoughtl | she must be ugly, and dress like—like—a 
be.” straight before him, and said nothing. It| might have been. I didn’t know any- | Mayday sweep! And it was vulgar to 
And _ J —_ the baby and rocked her 0n | ig the strong man’s way of taking a blow | thing of my father’s affairs, or that he was | sneer at her, even if your oconolusions were 
And ~anga tele lullaby to lull her into rest, which would reduce a weak one to drivel- | living here.” right.” 
Kock, my baby; rock and rest, ing and humiliating excuses, **T see,’’ he said. “Itsounds strange——”’ “What a brute you make me feel!" he 
Cradled on a loving breast. Since his father’s biandly candid sug- “Do you disbelieve me?’’ flashed Jess. said, his face darkening, his lips set tight. 
Dream, ny baby, while I keep gestion that he should, if possible, carry “Great Heavens! no!’ he dec'ared, | “‘Butl am only getting what I deserve, 
‘aithful watch above thy sleep, cut the steward’s idea, and marry the rich | swiftly. “I shouldn’t disbelieve you, if| Yes, it would bave been better to have 
Sleep, my baby, dream and rest. Mr. Newton’s daughter, he had thought of | you were toteli me that—that December | taken my sentence without uttering any 
Waking trom her slumber asked the child of | the solution of the Clansmere difficulties | comes after January.” plea for mercy. I won't ssy another word. 
me, often and deeply, and the more he had “As it does—if you wait,’ said Jess, | I suppose, after tonight, you will cut me 
“tow far of to Heaven t" very wisttuny. considered it, the more repugnant it had | sharply. dead whenever we chance to meet, Misa 
— iM ecaelat t auuainitene’ become, until he had almost grown to hate| ‘Then——” He hesitated. Newton ?” 
“Hush, my darling,” sung I then, the name of ‘‘Newton.”’ “Oh! please go on,’’ she said, scorn. The earnestness with which he put the 
As I kissed her lips again, He had imagined the girl just as he had | fully. “Do not regard my feelings. You | question, touched Jess, whose anger and 
“Yours shall come and years shall go described her—big, florid, and clad in gor- | ©@0n0t say anything worse than you have | indignation had cooled, though by no 
While I watch your way below. geous raiment, redolent of vulgar wealth, | *#id—if you try.” means evaporated. 
OG, SAF SEG, Soe ee See.” And instead —. “All right,” he said; “I will goon. 1| ‘Weare not likely to meet, Lord Raven- 
Inshe lonesome twilight of another day It was rather strange that be had not | was going to say that—that, well, you hurat,”’ she sald, coldly, 
Smiling at my sorrow, baby went away. met Jess with her father, and learnt who | didn’t look like the daughter of a fabu- “You say that as if you were glad.” 
“he has gone to Heaven, where the angels are. | they were; but be had not happened to | lousiy rich man. You see, I’m obliged to | Jess rained her eyes to his face. 
= gp Aes ~— —— — met do #0. be frank. I know I’vegotto be hanged;| ‘Why should I be sorry?’ she asked. 
melee Arce i hey He had been up to town and elsewhere | but I should like tbe judgeand jury to | “Every time I saw you | should remem- 
some day, darling, at the gate, since Jess had been to Ravenhurst; and | understand how I came to cemmit the | ber what you had sald to me, what you ex- 
You will greet me. Watch and wait. it had never occurred to him that theshab | crime.” pected me to be.” 
Watch and watt, my child, for me. bily-dressed schoolgirl whom he had trav-| ‘I understand,” she said. “It was be-| ‘Of course,” be assented, grimly. “Well, 





eled down with could be the millionaire’s | cause I—I was poorly dressed, shabby and | | will keep out of your sight as much as 


| a aie daughter. alone,”’ possible, Mise Newton; but—but I shall 
M A RRED BY Kk ATE He stood, looking before him, whileone| At the word “alone” she remembered all | be very grateful if you will refrain from 
* | could count, say, fifty; then he looked | ina moment, how good he had been to | cutting me, if we should chance to meet.” 


—_ down at Jess—at the oval face, pale now; | her; how thoughtfully, carefully, he had Before Jess could refuseto grant the 
at the gray-blue eyes, a!most biack with | cared for her oomfort; how swift he had | humble request, ber father entered the re- 
the intensity of her indignation and | been to avenge her upon the clumsy, tipsy | freshment room, with one of the stewards, 





BY THE AUTHOR OF “‘GLORY’S LOVERS,”’ 
“AN AROH-IMPOSTOR,”’ “HUSHED 








wounded pride; at the soft black hair, | clown; and she caught her breath. and, as Jess rose and put her hand on her 
UP!” “A LOVER FROM OVER which broke into ripples on the low brow; “I did not know that I was rich then; J} | father’s arm, the steward said, “Oh, Lord 
THE 8SKA,’’ ETO.” atthe red lips, set firmly with pain and | had no better clothes. My father—— Oh! Kavenhurst, let me make you and Mr. 
| anger. what does it matter ?’’ Newton known to each otber.’”’ And he 
Great Heaven! how beautiful she was! “I beg your pardon,” he said, ‘It mat- introduced them. 
CHAPTER VII. More tban beautiful—bewitching, with the | tera agreat dealto me. I know you are Mr. Newton bowed slightly, and rather 
nameless charm with which strength of | thinking very badly of me.” coldly, then, as if remembering, he said— 
AS 

—- oe Sane Sn et ae character, great capacity of feeling, quick “I am,’ said Jess, quietly. “I am glad to have an opportunity of 

earl,’’ or because of the cool, self- d their luck luck i f kind to m 
possessed air of command which Se Gora Sas See “Ofcourse, I should like to know how | thanking you for your ndness wmy 
belonged to him, as red hair and blue eyes | °”"°*"" badly you think. Would you mind tell- | daughter, Lord Kavenhurat; she has told 
belong to ondiees ? And there was not atraceof vulgarity | ing me?” me of the way in which you protected her 
“Because I can picture her to myself!” about ner, not abhint of the purse-proud He asked the question gravely, ser. nape insult in oe reo a 

“What is she like?” asked Jess, ieanin parvenue. Her dress, though costly, was | jously, as if he really wanted to know the lam very glad that! was ableto be 
forward slightly, and lifting her ae simple almost to plaiuness; the pearls— | worst. service to Mias Newton,’ said Kavenbursat, 
face ‘ . d well, be knew that they must have costa “Yes, 1 will teli you,” said Joss, ‘1 | “and very giad to meet you.”” Ashe spoke 





large sum--but, great aunt!—who ever | think you are very proud, and contempt- | YOUDE Forde came in, gr entge ed 7 
fa “new” . ” “This is my dance at last iss ~New- 
Ith tell you why; because she’s immensely heard of the daughter or a new’ man, @ | uous, and scornful. ime “ “Me oe hy Mears 
rich , ’ millionaire, being content with anything | ‘Thank heaven, that isn’t true!” he | tn, be sald, oageriy, : 
en ey Samannen: Say’ sh ae "| : J lanci back, saw her father and 
wa j , ” leas than diamonds as big a* pigeon’s | gaid fervently. esa, glancing back, a 
Ce ee eee ew a ee | 1 Ravenhurst still talking together 
Jess laughed soft! eggs ! “But it is,” she asserted, emphatically, | Lore venhurat ® alking tog , 
“Perhaps Saarenen aad Mentally, ne cursed the man who had | «| don’t know very much about the world, By this time the ball had ‘‘warmed up.” 
“And she’ll be magnificently dressed, in introduced them, for mumbling her name | or anything else, but I’ve read of the pride | Some of the men—and the women, also— 


“Well, 1 jadge her to be rather plain. 





| 

sia ; sone 1; the sound of laughter ming- 

akind of regal 6 i) ‘ curse his own density; but, outwardly, | and conceit of the well born people, and I | were flushed; 
son; and egy ge apr sonst he looked quite cool and self possessed; | know now why my father——” led with the music; men danced rather 
‘ Sout her to stock a Bond prt jeweler— /rather grave, perhaps, but certainly not) «Oh, goon!” he sald, with an air of rea | wildly, and held their partners more 
also for the same reason.”’ crushed and wiped out by his fatal blun- | ignation and patience. “it is your turn | tightly than they had done an bour or two 

Jess laughed again in : conscious | 4°: now; don’t spare me.” ago. ; 
} ness and mt clnlnecga” Was he never going to speak, she won- | «1 naven’t the least desire to spare you!” Jess and Frank Forde started. He bad 

dered as sbe, too, looked straight before 





retorted Jess, flushing. “If 1 could hurt spoken the truth when he said he danced 
| you as—yes, as you hurt me, I should be | badly, and the very desire todo bis beat 
giad—giad! But Il know that! can’t, that on this occasion made him nervousand do 


At last be said, quite quietly, slowly, a8 you'll be sure to Jaugh at everything I may | his worst. 


“How hard you are upon her!” she 
said. “Bat she may be very nice, for all | 
her splendid dress and diamonds.” 

“Very likely. No, let’s be trathful— 


her at the crowd which whirled and jigged 
past the doorway. 


! 

very unlikely. Great heireeses never are | if he were weighing bis words— —when you get home—and think ita great | Pik gitial-y afraid op vestetca he got your step; 
nicé—poor things! You can’t have every- “] won’t ask you to forgive me, Miss joke.” I'm spoiling your dance!” he said, miser 
thing, you know!”’ Newton—it would be useless,”’ “It's the worst kind of joke I’ve ever | ably, as they banged agalnat couple after 

“Poor girl!” said Jess, hereyes spark-| “Jt would!” said Jess, like ice, | taken part in,” be remarked, “But you | couple, and he felt that they were danc- 
ling. «J daresay she will prove quite the | “Yes, I know!” he assented. “It is were saying that your father——”’ ing neither in time nor in tune, 
Opposite to your imaginary picture. What | quite unpardonable, But 1 should like to “My father disiikes the class to which | “Ob, itis all right,’’ said Jess, pont 
“her name? Perhaps | know her.” | say afew words; you know they always you belong, all bigh born, aristocratic peo- fully. She was not thinking of the waltz, 


“I don’t suppose you do—you are only a | permit the poor dev— fellow to say some § pie; and | can understand why, after to- | OF her partner, butof Lord ay ageless 
Visitor here, you see—so I will ventureto thing before the judge putson the black night! Why should you think yourselves and the battle they had fought. “We shall 


ell you. She is Miss Newton thedaughter cap and sentences bia.” better than other people wko are not ‘my | Ket on better directly.” 
of the South African man.’’ “and he generally makes it worse, lords’ and ‘my ladies?’ They may be as “What a fool I was not to learn to dance 
The fan ceased to move in Jess’ hand, doesn’t he?’’ said Jess, coldiy, discourag- good as you in other ways——”’ when I bad a chance !"’ murmured Frank. 
her face went white, then crimson; her ingly. ‘‘Most of 'ermn are better, | hope!’’ he alid ‘*J~—in—not—too late now !"’ panted Jens 
*vés fell, then rose and fixed themselves ‘] daresay. I don’t suppose fora m« ir as be made a false atep, got his feet enta 
with what Splendor of tndignatfon!—on mentthat anything [ may say W make rhey ay be as ever, as we A ule é r6es, & nearly row 
“2080m6 face vou fee ke forgiving me- But  nered, as free fro vulgarity as r “ ws 
Swas stil looking atthe crowd, and {I want toremind you that you & ld me se! ves ! | 1164 pe 
ia t notice her emotion, and, when she , when | asked you, coming down in the “Mostof ‘my class,’ as you put it, are 1 wont torture you any wor 
"Poke, the words struck him like jets of train, that you were going to pay a visit | fools, and a lot of them are as vulgar as sald. 
fire, or like sharp pellets of ice. | here. Now Mr. Newton has a house, lives | costermongers,’’ hé said, quietly. “Very well,’’ said Jous, with « feeling uf 
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relief. “We will go and sit down for the 
reat of the dance.” 

They made their way to a compare 
t vely quiet corner, and he stood beside 
her, mopping bis face, and looking at ber 
with distreseful penitence. 

“I wieh we were anywhere else but 
here!" he said, almost under bis breath. 

If they had been in the bunting field, 
smongst the turnips with the guns, any- 
where in the open air, and engaged in out- 
door sport, be could have heid bis own; 
but here, anyone of the men who were 
giiding round with easy confidence, could 
beat him. 

He breathed fast, with something more 
than the streas of the dance, as he looked 
down at her. He had fallen in love with 
herthe first moment he saw her, and to- 
night ber beauty, set off so perfectly by 
the white drees, was rapidiy fanning the 
firet fame of love into a consuming fire of 
passion. And yet he could find nothing 
to say to her; the very intensity of bis 
emotion struck him dumb. 

“Lat me fan you?’ he said, eo suddenly, 
that Jess, who was watching Lord Kaven- 
huret, that he leant egainst the wall, talk- 
ing to one of the chaverons, almost started. 
**] suppose it is a great success 7’ 

Oh, yee; I should think #0,’’ said Jess, 
“Everyone seems to be enjoying them- 
selvea, And how p etty the room looks, 
withthe light andthe brilliant dresses! 
Ob, yes; it le delightful I’ 

The young fellow groaned aloud, and 
bis fingers closed upon the fan spasmodi- 
cally, ®0 that the delicate sticks of mother 
of pearl were in imininent danger, 

“| don't wonder at your finding it so!’ 
hesaid. “You are the admired of all ad- 
inirers: you are the belle to-night——’”’ 

Jeas looked at him with wide-open eyes, 
and laughed. 

‘“}low can you say anything #0 ridicul- 
ous! she said, rebukingly. “Why, there 
a1@ dozens of prettier girls than ] am, and 
ever #®> many prettier dressea,’’ 

“No there aren't,’ be said, almost stub 
bornly. “There is not one of either balf 
so beautiful. There, | suppose I’ve of- 
fended you—but it's the truth,” 

Jessa did not blush, 

“tle too direct and knock-down &A eom- 
pliment to be taken seriously,’’ she said. 
“Bat | suppose you will say the same 
thing to the next girl.’’ And she laughed 
agein, light heartedly. 

“It ts pot a compliment——” he was be- 
ginning, eagerly, when Jess’ next partner 
came to claim her, and was carried off 
from Frank. 

He stood and watched her, moodily, 
jealouely, for a few minutes; then he went 
up to Mra, De Ponronby Brown. 

“lam going home!” he said, curtly. 

“Why, what ie the matter?” she asked, 
with surprise, 

“Matter?” he said. “Nothing. I have 
not broken my leg, or got the toothache, 
or anything of that kind, if that is what 
you mean. I’m tired of it, that’s all.’ 

Mre. Brown looked after him, wonder- 
ingly. 

“I can’t think what has cometo Frank!" 
she said, to ber husband, who had saun 
tered in from the refreshment-room, where 
he spent most of the evening. “He has 
Kone off In a huff of some sort or other.”’ 

“So long as be hasn’t gone off in the 
brougbam, and left us to walk, it doesn’t 
matter,’’ said Mr. Brown, laughing, as he 

pessed on to the smoking-room. 

Frank Forde, though he left the room, 
did not go home, but stood just outside 
the door of the ball, aud ate, rather than 
smoked, « cigaretie 

He had been happy and free from care 
ublit be bad blundered into his cousin’s 
drawing room the other day—was it only 
the other day, or ten, twenty, years ago? 
—eud found a young girl with, say, blue 
eyes, and curved, smiling lips, sitting 
quietly there, 

W bat had come to him? he asked him- 
self, Was be going out of his mind ? On! 
he must be, or be would go home, instead 
of waiting outside Burley Town Hall, 
with the madcening strains of the waltz 
he couldn't cance to buzzing in bis head, 
on a chance of getting a glimpse of that 
witching face, a touch of the little hand, a 
word from the aweet, clear voice. 

Meauwhile the ball wenton its course, 
If there had been any doubt about Jess’ 
triumph, the hours, as they passed, would 
bave dispelled it. 

Her programme had been filled soon 
after she hat eatered the room; but the 
men who had not been fortunate enough 
to secure a dance gathered round her, in 


the well-bret, but unmistakable way 
which indicates a giri 8 success, 

Phe delicat« ivory of her face was tinted ‘ 
now with the color of ablush rose: her 


eyes were da:k and sparkiing, 
rippling with bappinesa, 


ber voice 





The women were looking at her, some 
with envy, some with admiration and the 
wistful sigh which is so eloquent. 

“Her firet ball!” said one. “What will 
it be when she goes upto London? That 
girl can marry a duke, if she pleases !"’ 

Now and agaio Jess saw Lord Raven- 
hurst; indeed, it was difficult not to see 
him, for he towered above moat of the en 
present. 

He danced with one and another— mostly 


with his personal friends, married women | 


and plain girls, but for the greater part of 
the time he leant against the wall talking 
to the men. 

Once Jess caught bis eye— be was look- 
ing at ber, not intently, but thoughtfully, 
but he removed bis gaze as theireyes met, 
and he did not join the throng of eager 
courtiers which surrounded her during 
the intervals between the dances. 

The time sped on, and as the last of the 
‘extras’? was approaching, her father came 
up to her. 

‘Time for flitting!’’ he said, with asimile. 

She rose instantly ant took his arm. 
They wentdown the stairs, and a dozen 
volces shouted, ‘‘Mr. Newton's carriage.’’ 
The bandsome chariot drew up, and Frank 
Forde, who had been waiting for just this 
one moment, sprang forward and opened 
the door. 

“Ob, I have left my fan!’’ exclaimed 
Jess, with her foot on the step 

‘Never mind,” said Mr. Newton, who 
was tired and wanted to get home. “It is 
of no conseyquence.”’ 

‘*Here’s Miss Newton's fan,’’ said a voice 
beside them; and Jess, looking over her 
shoulder saw Lord Kavenhburst with the 
fan in bis band, 

“[ saw you lay it down before the 
dance,’’ he said, gravely. 

The color rose to Jess’ face. 

“Ob, thank you,” she said, coldly; and 
as she took the fan she gave him the sligh- 
test of bows. 

Frank Forde ciosed the door, 

‘“Good-night, Miss Newton,” 
rather huskily. 

“Ob, is it you, Mr. Forde?’’ said Jess, 
“The darkness isso confusing after the 
light! Good-night!"’ and she gave him her 
hand and smiled graciously. 

The two men were left side by side, and 
looking after the carriage. 

‘Good ball, eb, Forde?” said Lord Ka- 
venhurst. 

“Eb? Ob—oh, yes!’’ said Frank; and 
he turned up his collar and walked away. 

Jess leant back in the softly-padded car- 
riage, and drew a long breath. 

“Oh, how delightful, how beautiful it 
has been, father,’’ she said. 

“Tl am glad you enjoyed yourself, Jess,”’ 
he said, with a touch of pride in his tone. 
‘You have danced vevery dance !’’ 

‘Every one !’’ she assented. 

“And which did you enjoy beat?’ he 
asked carelessly. 


She thought for a moment, then she said, 
in a slightly constrained voice— 

“The one with Lord Kavenburst !”’ 

Mr. Newton glanced at her asif waiting 
for the reason. 

“Ah, yos,”’ he said, thoughtfully. “I bad 
some conversation with him. He is rather 
unlike what I expected him to be.’”’ 

“As bow ?”’ asked Jess. 

Mr. Newton was silent fora moment, 
then he replied— 

“Well, most of bis class—those I have 
met—are fools. Lord Ravenhurst appears 
to be an exception.”’ 

“I don’t think he is a—fool,"”’ said Jess, 
in a low voice. 

“More of a knave, perhaps ?’’ asked Mr, 
Newton. “Of the two the latter is pre. 
ferable as an acquaintance, And I don’t 
desire to have his lordship for anything 
else !"’ 

“Why?” asked Jess, from the folds of 
her opera cloak. 

‘Because he does not bear the best of 
characters,”” be replied, ourtiy. “J am 
giad you enjoyed it, Jess. I am afraid 
you will be very tired to-morrow—or 
rather, to day: it is past three now !"’ 

Ravenburst, after the Newton chariot 
had rolled away got his coat and hat and 
went down the line of carriages in search 
of the Castle brougham; but when he had 
found it, instead of getting in he said to 
the coachman— 

“1'll walk back, Burrows,”’ and strode 
off in the direction of the Castle. 


he said, 


A moonlight night was always chosen | 
| for the Burley ball, 

along in the soft serene rays, Lord Raven- | 
| huret thought of Jeas. 


He had offended her beyond pardon, 
there was no chance of his carrying out 
his father’s suggestion now, and yet he 
could heip thinking of her. 


not only her beauty that haunted 


not It was 


bim- 


| Brace Ravenhurst bad met plenty of beau- 


and as be walked | 








| tifal women in his time—but ber pluck 
and epirit. 

Most girls would have been confused, 
overwhelmed by embarrassment at bis 
| blander, but Jess bad risen to the occasion 
and dealt out scorn for scorn, contempt for 

contem pt. 

The oval face, with its gray-blue eyes, 
its frame of dark bair flashed before him 
| in the moonlight like a witch’s charm; the 


| voice rang softly, yet clearly in bis ears, 
That nameless charm, which some favor- 
ing fairy had bestowed upon Jess, took 
possession of his senses. 

“Confound the girl!” be muttered. 
can't get her out of my mind!” 

When be got home his valet mixed bim 
a brandy and soda, and he lit a big cigar; 
but even their potent influence could not 
exercise the phantom of a young girl’s 
face, a young girl’s voice, which haunted 
him, and, when he fell asleep, he drean.t 
of Jess—Jess, who had bluntly told bim 
he was—what? A brute, an idiot! 

He got up about noon, and, with a 
cigarette in bis lips, went on tothe terrace. 
His father wasseated in a capacious and 
luxurious chair, and basking in the 
warmth and light of thesun. 

“Ah, Bruce!’ said the earl, with a nod, 
| *Justup? The ball? Ab, yes, I had for- 
gotten! Was it a good one.”’ 

‘Yes, I suppose so, sir,’’ said Raven- 
burst, dropping into the stone seat pear 
the chair. The earl’s valet withdrew out 
of hearing. 

“I hope you enjoyed yourself, Bruce?’ 

Ravenburst shrugged bis sboulders. 

‘Oh, yes.”’ 

“Il am glad. It used to be a good bail; 
rather mixed, but enjoyable.”” He paused 
a moment. “Did you meet the young 
heiresa, Bruce ?”’ 

Ravenhurst nodded, “ Yea.”’ 

“And what issne like? Tell me. | am 
almost afraid to ask; you look 80 grave. 
One can 80 6asily imagine! One pictures 
a girl of that kind with such facility! I 
am afraid she was very outre, Bruce. Big 
—yes, she would be sure to be big;—over- 
dressed— they always overdress!—and, of 
course, covered with jeweiry, in the worst 
possible taste! Sincerely, my dear Bruce, 
1 sympathize with you, ava, though, | 
know it is selfish, | am giad that itis not I 
who have to save the ancestral acres by « 
rich marriage. 

Ravenhurst lit a fresh cigarette before 
answering. 

“You are all wrong, sir,’ he said, 
quietly. ‘Miss Newton is not at all ‘big.’ 
She is a slim young girl, ana exceedingly 
gracetul.”’ 

“Really?” The earl glanced at bim 
with a smile, then turned to the familiar 
view again. 

“She was dressed in exquisite taste— 
Worth, I should think—aud she wore no 
ornaments but pearis.”’ 

“In—deed !’ murmured 
much interested. 

“Yee; and she was as well bred, as self- 
possessed, and as unatlected, as—CGwen- 
doline ’’ 

Lady Gwendoline was the e@ari’s favorite 
niece, and the pink of perfection in bis 
6y 64, 

‘Really !’? he murmured. 

“Miss Newton reminded me of her. She 
hss aremarkably sweet voice, not ringing, 
but clear as a beli--small hands and feet: 
and she is as pretty as ua—a fNower. Biue 
eyes, with dark brows and lashes, and 
soft, curly i:air.”’ i 

The ear! looked at him with an amused 
smile, 

“Very satisfactory,” he said. “I am 
Riad you approve of her sohighly. 1 did 
not know that you were so keen an ob- 
server, Bruce!’ He laughed and nodded. 
‘You have made quite an effective picture 
of her. Yes, it is very satisfactory.”’ 

Ravenburst colored slightly, and ex 
amined his cigarette with averted eyes. 

“It isn’t satisfactory at all, sir,’’ he said. 

‘How do you mean?’ 

| “Y’m afraid Mies Newton will not have 
| snything further to say to we,” replied 
| Lord Ravenhurst, quietly. 

| The @arl stared at hise with Purprise. 
| That any woman should refuse this son of 
his seemed improbable; that a young girl, 
| fresh from school, the daughier of a no 
body, should do 80, was simply ridiculous, 
incredible. 
| “Not have anything ! My 
| Bruce, what can you mean ?” 

‘What I say, sir, said Lord Ravenburst, 
slowly and coolly. “I have bad the mis- 
fortune to offend Miss Newton- it 


«“y 





———— 


—* 


the eari, very 











dear 


doesn’t 

matter bow—and | am as likelvt get ber 
forgiveness as I am t& get the Crown f 
Englana.”’ 
The earl moved round in bis chair, and 
stared at bim with a mixture of amuse 


ment, astonishment, and incredulity. 


——__—__—__—_y— - 
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me; bat i 





“My dear Bruce! Pardon 
sounds s0—so absurd.”’ 

*“*] daresay,”’ assented Lord Ravenhu 
witb justa touch of irritability; “py: ite 
true. You would understand it if you 
saw her—knew her. She is quite Unlike 
the ordinary ranof women. Quite—wie 
do you call it ?—uncon ventional, and aj) 
that. If you had heard her speak ber 
mind, and tell me what she thought of me 
—quite plainly, like one man to another— 
you would know that the thing is hope. 
leas.’’ 

The earl was silent fora moment: 
he said— —_ oe 

““W hat is the man, the father, like?” 

“A gentlemanly man, as hard and os 
keen as—as nails. If you think you would 
help m6, you are mirtaken,” he added, as 
if be read hie father's thougnts. 

“He is not at all the sort of man to—to 
want to marry his daugbter into the 
peerage. In fact he was not at ali anxious 
tomake my acquaintance, and, after he 
bad said a few civil words, put me back 
pretty plainly.” 

The ear! sighed, as if he were puzzied as 
well as disappointed. 

“Opon my word, I don’t understand it, 
Bruce,”’ he said. Then be smiled. “Ben- 
son will be dreadfully disappointed,” and 
be spoke as if the affair were entirely one 
of the steward’s, ‘) should like to see the 
young lady. I might cail——” 

**] should advise you not to do so,” said 
Lord Ravenburst. “I fancy you would 
get a cool reception.’’ And, with rather a 
grim laugh, he rose, and sauntered down 
the steps into the garden. 

J she woke, after the bail, to find her- 
ey” self famous-—in a social sense. The 
neighborhood suddenly discovered that it 
was the proper thing to make much of Mr. 
Newton and his daughter, and a storm of 
cards and invitations fell upon the Grange. 

No tennis-party, picnic, afternoon “At 
Home,” or dinner was considered quite 
complete without the presence of tne Afri- 
can willionaire and the daughter who bad 
made such a sensation at the Orphan So- 
ciety’s ball; and Jess was amused anda 
little bewildered by the popularity which 
had so suddenly come to her. 

She took all the fuss and the homage 
modestly enough, and not even the en- 
vious—and tney were wany — could 
honestly say that she was elated or puffed 
up by the fact that, wherever she went, 
she was the centre of attraction. 

At all tbe social gatherings she met 
Frank Forde. Indeed he seemed to bave 
become her shadow. Scarcely a day passed 
but be found biwself at the Grange, 02 
some excuee or other, Sometimes Le cawe 
witb a book hia cousin bad promised‘ 
lend Jess: or he wanted to know if sbe 
would goover to the Mount and pisy 
tennis; or he had ‘‘just dropped in”’ to ask 
Mr. Newton’s opinion about a horse. 

The arrivai of a sma!! pair of ponies and 
phaeton served as an excelient excase for 
his visits; for Jess, who auspected nothing, 
sccepted his offer to teach her ‘0 crive 
and set about acquiring the art with bet 
usual! zest and eagerness. 

Tbe young man’s heart beat likes} 
rod the first morning they drove oat, 
he could searcely keep bis eyes from he" 
dering from the high-spirited ponies» 
the face of the lovely girl who sat — 
him, her lipsa littie apart, ber face slighty 
flushed, the wonderful eyes al! agio¥ = 
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“] couldn’t!”’ be said, solemnly. 
one could!” 

“Ob ! couidn’t they ? You don’t happen 
to know Miss Grimes or Miss Shaddock, 
or you wouldn’t say that! Oh, how they 
pull! Do you think they would bolt if—if 
I let them go?” 

“Give them to me fora minute or two, 
and rest your hands,”’ he said. 

His touched hers, got entangled with 
them somehow, and thecoior rushed to 
bis face and then rushed away again, and 
he breathed hard, and stared straight in 
front of bim; but Jess did not see these 
signs of the fatal malady, and leant beck 
with a little sigh of relief and enjoyment. 

“What a lovely thing life is!” she said, 
almost to herself, 

“Yes—when you've got everything you 
want!” be said, in too tow a voice for the 
diminutive tiger in the rumble behind to 
bear. 

“And 1 have—everything!” said Jess, 
with a heavenly smile. ‘“‘Haven’t you?” 

He bit bis lip. 

“No,” he sald; ‘not everything.”’ 


She just glanced at bim with faint sur- | 


prise. 

“No? Now what can you want! I call it 
ungrateful to saythat! You are young 
and strong—you hold them as if they were 
mine! And you are rich—Mrs Brown 


has told me of that beautiful old place of | 


yours—and you can do all sorts of things 
Ob! what can you want ?’’ 


It wasadangeérous question, made all | 
the more dangerous by the innocent eyes, | 
and sweet, frank voice, and he longed to | 


say— 


“I want—you!’’ But be dared not; he 


was afraid of startling ber, afraid of the | 
“No,’’ which he feit sure would spring | 
from the soft, curved lips. He must wait | 


—wait! 
Suddenly, as he gave ber the reins again, 


a tall dog-cart, with a tandem pair, came | 


ronnd a corner. Lord Ravenhurst was 


driving. Jesse had not met bim since the | 
ball, and she feit that she would give the 
world not to blush; but though she bit her | 


lip, and tried hard to keep the teil-tale 


blush from rising, it rose in spite of ber, | 


and covered her face. 

He was driving hard, as usual; the lane 
was narrow. He looked at her, witha 
swift, questioning gisnce of his dark eyes; 
then, as he raised bis hat, be spoke a word 
to the groom behind, and pulled the horses 
right up against the hedge as the man 
dropped down and stood at the ieader’s 
head, 

Jess bowed slightly, murmured, “Thank 
you!” and, fumbling atthe reins, drove 
past inthe clear, open space he had left 
her. 

“Lord Ravenburst bas become polite all 
at once,’’ remarked Frank Forde, |ooking 


after him, with not too friendly an expres. | 


sion. 

“Isn’the always polite?” asked Jess, 
trying to speak indifferently. 

The sudden meeting had recalled the 
scene at the ball room to ier niind and, to 
her annoyance, she felt ber heart beating 
more quickly than it had done before the 
tall dog cart had come in sight. 

“Not always,” replied rank. 
fellows who swagger.”’ 

‘Does Lord Ravenhurst swagger ?”” 

‘Yes; atleast, |] think so. But alicavalry 
men do, more or lees. Then he’s a lord, a 
Clansmere into the bargain; and, no 
doubt, he can’t help it.”’ 

“You don’t like him,’’ said Jess, as if she 
had suddenly made quite a new disoovery. 

“Not much,” he said, emphatically, and 
he changed the subject. 

But Jess had become rather preoccu- 
pied and absent-minded; and presently 
she gave him the reins, and leaning back 
said, “I'll let you drive them home; isn’t 
it good of me!’ 

She had not cut bim, she had indeed 
spoken to him, first, How promptly he 
had drawn the big horses out of her way; 
bow handsome and—not proud, bat huim- 
bly dignified, he had looked as be raised 
bisbat. He had not spoken, as if be had 
not dared, would not presume, to do #0. 

And yet Frank Forde accused him of 
*waggering; he had not swaggered to ber. 

She tried to get him out of her mind, but 
h@ was not tobe thrust aside, and he re- 
turned and gave her cause for thought 
Several hours that day. 


‘“] hate 


The next morning Frank came round & 
give the usual driving lesson; but one of 
ae ponies had gone to be shod, and J 
wes nowhere to be found 

Mise Newton had gone it for a walk 
he was told; and he went siowly |! ne 
feeling as if the sun bad suddenly under 


Kone a comy lete eclipse. 
Jeua had gone down the village ‘iwith 
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| basket of grapes for a sick child, and after 
| sitting with it and talking to the mother 
| for a time, she turned homewards: hu: at 
| the bridge which crossed the Kaven, she 

stopped and looked over at the river which 
wee now almost ina rage and rushing 
through the old arches in quitea turbulent 
and furious fashion. 

At one end of tne bridge was a wicket. 
gate which opened on toa path, and it 
looked so tempting that Jess decided to 
take a walk beside the brawlicg stream. 

She followed the path for a time, then 
mounted the bili at the foot of which it | 
ran, intending to descend presently and 
reach the peth again, and so home by the 
next bridge which crossed the Kaven 
abont two miles lower down. 

The air was soft, yet fine, clouds now 
and sgain sailed serenely across the sun. 
It was a lovely fishing morning, and once 
or twice Jess, as she looked down at the 
river, now a great way below her, saw a 
salmon leap, a flash of silver against the 
brownish water. 

After a time she began to think of going 
down tothe path, and she looked fora 
likely spot to commence the descent. 

She came to one presenti y, and following 
| asheep track made her way with perfect 
| ease until she had got tolerably near the 
| water. 
| At that point, however, the path seemed 

to cease, the descent became steeper, and, 

toadd tothe difficulty, asmall landslip | 
made a kind of miniature precipice. | 

Jess looked round her. She was as sure. | 

footed asa goat, and not given to giddi- | 

ness,and it never occurred to her that | 
there would be any reai trouble in reach- | 
ing the path below; she went down lightly, | 
| singing softly to herself, and without tak- | 
ing apy particular heed to her steps, but 
suddenly her foot slipped on a stone, she | 
bore too heavily on the ground beneath | 
her, and it gave way. | 
| She fell, or slipped, afew paces, and | 
then brought up against a young ash, at | 
which she ciutched and 80 stopped berse! f. 
She was now within afew yards of the 
river benesth her. The bill was almost a | 
cliff where she stuod, and there was no | 
trace of a track, and no promise of secure 
footing either up or down. 

With her foot pressed against the bottom 
| of the ash, she clung toit and looked 
down. Itis an unwise thing to do, how- 
ever steady-headed one may be, and, as 
Jes: looked at the rushing, brownish 
water, she felt a sudden giddiness assail 
| her. 

If anyone bad told her, a minute before, 
that she could not stand upright without 
clutching that tree, she would have | 
laughed him to seorn, but now she felt as | 
if ber life depended upon the supple ash 
which bent even beneath her lignt weight. 

Everyone knows the feeling; it is the 
fatal vertigo which attacks sometimes the 
strongest mountaineer. Jess wondered 
bow deep the water was just below her, 
and what would happen if she fell; and it | 
seemed as if there was nothing for her but 
to fal', for she was trembling, and feit 
powerless to move band or foot, todo any- 
thing but climb with feverish tenacity to 
the slightest tree. 

She tried to laugh, but the laugh sounded 
weaa and hollow, and her brain seemed to 
whirl in time to the whirl of the river be- 
low. 

She thought of her father; wondered 
whetber the river would carry her down 
Ravenhurst bridge, or keep ber hidden 
from sight in one of the dark poois in 
which the salmon lay; and st the thought 
she shuddsred, and clung still more 
tightly to ker frail sapport. 

It was atthis moment thatshe heard a 
a new sound below her, and opening her 
eyes—for she had been forced to close 
them—she saw a figure wading up the | 
stream. | 

It was Lord Ravenburst, with a rod in 
his band, and net and basket on his back, 
and bis pipe in his mouth. 

Even attbhat moment she noticed the 
ease and grace of the tall, closely-knit 
figure, as it moved without any apparent 
difficulty up the brawling stream. 

He was one of those who despised the 
protection of waders,and the water was 
surging almost to his waist. She won- 
dered how he couid stand aguainet the 
stream, which seemed to rush against him 
but be threw the fly, and smoked 
he were waiking in a 











angrily; 
as serenely, as if 
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| Climb to her; before be could find a place 


| better after a drink. 
| climb up carefully. There is better foot- 


| in water and on dry iand are two very dif- 


| entertaining 


He paused in the act of throwing his fly, 
stood for an instant looking up at her, as 
if he doubted the evidence of bis eyes, 
tcen a swift change ciwe into his expres- 
ston, and he approached the edge of the 
stream, from which the bill-ciif? rose like 
a wall, and raised his cap. 

“Ie that you, Mies Newton f” he said, as 
casuaily as he could; though it was hard 
to appear unconcerned with that white 
face above him. 

“Yea,” said Joss; and her voice sounded 
hollow, and far away to her own eara 

‘How on earth did you come there ?’’ he 
asked. ‘But that doesn’t matter. Don’t 
move !’ he added quickly, as he saw her 
sway slightly, and the ash bend perilously. 

“I won't if I can help it,” she aaid. “I 
cannot move. | feel as if | were turned 
into stone, paralysed !"’ 

“I know !” he said, quickly. He looked 
round. It was hopeless to attempt to 


at which he could ascend, she would have 
fainted and falien! He flung his pipe 
away, and taking a small spirit fasek from 
his pocket, fastened it to the end of his rod 
and raised it up to her. 

‘Lat go the tree with one hand,”’ and 
take the flask,” he said. “You will feel 
Then you must 


hold to your right.” 

Jess nodded. ‘Thanks!’ she said, 
faintly; and, trembling, she reached for 
the fask—and knocked it off the rod. 

It fell into the water with a heavy 
splash, and at the sound, the little strength 
remaining to her seemed to leave her. 

She gave a long-drawn sigh, and smiled 
down at him waply. 

**Is—is it very deep ?” she said. 

He anewered her by wading directly be- 
neath her. The water come above his 
waist, but fortunately be was in a still 
pool, and he could stand. 

“Now, ’ be said, quietly, very quietly, 
but in a tone of command, “iet go the tree 
slowly, one band at a time, and alide, slip 
down.” 

*“}]—I cannot !" she said, closing her eyes 
and shivering as if with cold. 

“You must,” be said; “and at once!’ 
for he sew that she was just at fainting 
point. “Don’t be afraid! Do you think I 
shail iet you fall?’’ As he apoke he 
laughed derisively, mockingly. ‘Do aa I 
tell you, please.”’ 

Sne looked down at him, trying to smile 
still, but the lips which had haunted him 
by night and day, were drawn tightly 


Bric-a-Brac. 


Binpa.—The reason why birde do not 
fall off their perch when asicep is be-suse 
they cannot open the foot when the leg in 
bent Thus a ben while waiking must 
close its toes as it raises the foot, and open 
them as it touches the ground. 

Buicns.—There is probably no buiid- 
ing material so durebie as well-made 
bricks. In the British Museum are bricks 
taken from the buildings in Nineveh 
anc Babyloa, which show no sign of de. 
cay or disintegration, aithough the an- 
cients did not burn or bake them, but 
merely dried them in the sun. 

Lear Yuan.—The present year, 154, ia 
a Leap Year; such a year will not occur 
again for eight years. Thies arises from 
the year 1900 having been specialiy ex- 
cluded by Pope Ciregory, together with 
1760 and 1800, as in bis adjustment of the 
calendar three genuine Leap Years had to 
be deprived of their righte. The year se 
lecied were those of the centuries which 
were not divisible without remainder by 
400. 

TSRRRIEMA—There are terriers of al! 
kinds, and very pepular dogs they are, 
too. But why are they called ‘terriers 7’ 
Well, there is in the Latin language a 
word terra, meaning ‘earth,’ and it wes 
seen of most of these dogs that they were 
good bu nters of animals, quick at follow 
ing them to their holes in the earth and 
at routing them out of these burrows of 
theirs, Nothe dogs came to known as 
‘terriers,”’ or “earthers."” Tray, which 
was once a pretty common name for a dog, 
is Just short for Terrier. 


Cagrsr Dust.—After five years’ wear 
and tear, few carpets can have any vaiue 
whatever. It depends, however, upon 
where the carpet has been laid down. For 
instance, one of the rooms of the mint at 
San Francisco was stripped of ite carpet 
after it had been trodden on for five yeara 
Was it then handed to the deserving poor, 
orthe rag and bone merchant’? By no 
means. It wascutup into little pieces, 
which were then burnt in pans, and from 
the ashes there were got gold and silver to 
the value of $240. Thusthat carpet was 
worth a great deal more at the end of five 
years’ service than it was when it was 
brand new. 


THe MonaMuEDANS —The Mohamme- 
dan women believe that a man who eats 





with the pain of terror. 

‘(ome !”’ he said, almost sternly. 

Her lips tried to move, to say the word | 
‘*Yeu,’’ then, feeling as if she were leav- 
ing life behind ber and plunging into 
death, she unclasped one hand, swayed to 
and fro, then the other, and feil into his 
arms. 

He was nearly overborne—for standing 


ferent things—but he set his teeth hard, 
and kept bis foothold; and Jess as she 
passed into that state which is twin brother 
in death, feit his arms tighten round her, 
feit ber head sink on his shoulder, and his 


| warm breath on her face as he pressed it 


to his, 
lovingly. 
[TO BB CONTINUED | 
ee ee 

Equal TO THK EmMeRoency.—This «tory 
is toid of a weil-known gentleman of sim 
ple tastes, some of which are not shared 
by his wife. He likes to do things that he 
used to do when he wasea happy boy in 
his rural home. 

One day, sccording to his own scoount 
of the matter, he was sitting at the back of 
his bouse sheliing a big dish of peas It 
was the servant's work, of course, but he 
was doing it for pleasure, and in his gar 
dening clothes. His wife, meanwhile, was 
some stylish callera. Sud- 
denly be beard one of the ladies say— 

“Ob, I must see your pretty garden. ! 
bave beard so much about It" 

The next instant a window was opened, 
and out popped two pretty bonnets The 
master of the house waa in « strait. 

His wife would be terribly mortified, be 
knew, if he were discovered. With great 
self-posession he turned bis bead away 
and continued bie work. His wife was not 


soothingly, encouraging! y—and 


a bit behind him in quickness of re. 
ecurce. 

‘“‘Patrick,’’ sabe said, ‘you mustn't forget 
to mow the grass before Mr. —— comes 
home 
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the flesh of an owl becomes the obedieat 
siave of his wife. The common peopie 
will never utter the name of the bat at 
night, believing that he who does so wil! 
#000 lose all his property. Tne pigeon is 
thought to be suspicious; and these birds 


| are carefully reared in houses, which they 


are believed to preserve from decay. The 
screeching of the kite brings serious mis 
fortune, the sight of the hawk famine and 
oppression, and the approach of the vui 
ture, death; all these three being regarded 
as unlucky birda. By whicsiing a kite 
round the head of a Mussulman calid on 
a Tueeday or a Saturday, and then ieiting 
it go, great biessings are insured w ihe 
little one, and fowlers trade on this super 
stition, of course. Kites sometimes carry 
off gold ornaments; and Mohammedan 
wornen say that the reason ie because the 
young kites will not open their eyes | 
some gold is placed tn thelr nest; hen 
the saying, ‘The philosopher's stone is in 
the kite’s nest.”’ 


CHILD ANSWweRa.—The publication from 
time to time of answers made by children 
to questions at school examinstions make 
most amusing reading: bul It basa been re 
served for a small Welsh boy to eclipae 
his predecessors in general vagueness and 
Ini xed ness a8 lo the sequence of historical 
events. He bad to write an essay on 
“The (;reatest Widower,’ and this is his 
production: “King Henry VIII. was the 
wreatest widower that ever lived. Hie was 
born at Anne Domini in the year its. 
He baa 510 wives, besides children. The 
first was beheaded and executed. The 
second was revoked. She never smiled 


again, bul she said the word “Calais 
would be found on her heart alter ber 
death. Tbe greatest man in this reign 


was Lord Sir (sarret Wolsey He was «ir 


named the Koy Hacbelor. He was born at 


the age of fifteen, aunmerried Henry * 
was succeded on the throne by his great 
grandmother, the bes f and accom 
rs fa f * : ~~ 
e “ il ‘ € 
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wrote The Miidie Ages is 4 
history which lies between anliquily and 
posterity.” 





LOVE’s FAREWELL. 





BY A.M 





My beet below'd one! tho’ thou art so chill, 
Thou canst not chill my love; it tx a part | 
(ef my eoul’s ecul; 1t is my dearer heart, 

W hose feverish pulses Death alone can stfl! 
Love thee I must, tho’ Love doth treat me fll, | 
Pierctng my breast with many a crue! dart, 
Hut healing it no more with rapture’s thrill, | 

For thoa canst leave me now, s0 cold thou | 
bear love farewell! These thorns do pierce 
me sore, | 
For of Love's roee the thorns alone I reap! 

The passion flow'r for me hath no sweet core; | 
Lay on my lips the crimeon flow'rs of sleep, j 

The lethal poppies from a sunless shore, | 


W bere the wan god of death his throne doth | 


keep. 
Hy prose! thy «pell shall break not as of yore, 
And! shail sleep to dream,and wake to 
seerp 
"Neath thee, 
more ! 


(netrose, god of dreams '—no 


i 


—————(]27> 2 | 


QUT OF THE NIGHT. 








BY THE AUTHOR OF “FROM GLOOM TORTH 


JG8T,” “LORD LYNNE'’S CHOICE,” 
“HKR MOTHER'S BIN,"’ ETO., 
ETC., ETO. 
CHAPTER LXXVII 


| wae half startied. He watched ber 


—( CONTINU KD. ) 


as ehe went up the broad staircase, 

the white, ehining «ilk, the gieam- 
ing Opals, the golden hair, the fair, sweet 
face —watehed her until she was out of 
sight; then, despite his happiness, he 
turned away with a sigh. 

‘She will be my own to-morrow, and ! 
shail not need to feel anxious over her,”’ 
he said to himeelf; and then he went in to 
smoke his cigar with the earl. 

Doris called in Mattie’s room and said: 

‘“toomi-night Have you any nice book 
lying abouthere, Mattie?’ she asked. ‘1 
know quite well that 1 shall not sleep; | 
do not feel the least tired.’ 

She chose one of the 
brought to her. 

“I ehould like to read 


volumes Mattie 
that story pape 
was telling us of,’’ she said; “but it is in 
the library, and he is smoking there with 
Harie.’” 

“I would not read it: a gloomy, melan- 
eboly story like that is not fit for your 
wed ding-eve.”’ 

Dorté stood with the waxen taper in her 
han:t. 

“Fven,"’ she eaid, “if a girl has not been 
quite good, even if she has been what 
good people cail wicked, it would be crue) 
to kill heron her wedding-eve, would it 
ne * 

“What a strange idea, Dorits!—and how 
strange you look! Put that book away 
and goto sleep, so that Farie may see 
oright eyes to-morrow,”’ 

Toney parted, and Doris passed into her 
own room. According to her usual cus 
tom, she locked the door and took out the 
key. 

The first room was her sleeping-room. 
She did not wait there; it wasempty. Sbe 
head told Fugenie, her maid, not to wait 
for ber on that evening, asshe might be 
late. Then came the bath and dressing- 
room; they also were empty, although 
beth were brilliantly lighted. 


Ste reached the boudoir, fitted for ber 
with such tasteand luxury. The lamps 
were iighted, and there, on the chair, 


where Mattie 
pieced ii, lay 
tume. 

There could be no mistaking it; the veil 
Was Lobrown over the dress, and the wreath 
oforange blossoms lay on the veil. Nhe 
looked af thew for some minutes in 
silenes, thinking of the Miriaw who was 
burned on the night of her wedding day. 

Thea she opened the book and began to 
read. How useless it was—tbhe ietters 
swam before her eyes. 


and she had so carefully 
the beautiful wedding cos- 


| room from the spiral staircase 





it was ner wedding day tomorrow: 
after to-morrow all ber cares and troubles 
wouid be over; after to morrow all would 
be prace. 

Sne iay down upon the little couch, with 
slong, low sigh. It was wonderful how 
tired and wearied she felt. She had suf- 
fered such s fever, such a torture of sus 
penes, thai the reaction of feeling that she 
was in perfect safety at last was too much 


for her. 

Pbere came a fever of unrest upon ber, 
her heart beat with terrible rapidity, her 
Bance were ike fre, her eyes and lize 
seemed to burp astbhough they had been 
touched by fame; she had not Kaown un 
til now bow much she bad suffered. | 
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Theo she pictured Lord Vivianne com- 
ing on the twentieth and finding ber mar- 
ried—married and gone far out of his 
reach! How would be rage! 

it would serve him right He might tell 
his story then. Who would believe him? 
They would all think itthe bitter exag- 
geration of s disappointed man. 

Then the room seemed to grow warm, 
the perfume of the flowers overpowering. 

“l wieb,” she thought, “that! had not 
let Eugenie go; I feel nervous and lonely 
to-night.”’ 

She half debated within herself whether 


| abe should go back to Mattie or not. The 


sense of being thought cowardly deterred 
her. 

There lay the moonlight, so calm, so 
still, so bright, streaming through tbe. 


| open window. | 


“I will go down into the grounds,’’ she | 
said to herself; ‘‘a waik there will refresh 
me, and I shali be able to rest.’’ 

She took out her watch and looked at it; 
it was nearly midnight. 

‘There will be a paie bride to mo0rrow,”’ | 
she said, ‘if 1 am not to sleep all nigbt.”’ 

She unfastened the door that divided the 
leading to 
the grounds. The staircase itself was al- 
most hidden by dense green foliage and 
flowers; because it was 80 nearly hidden 
no one thought it dangerous; no stranger 
would have observed it. 

She went down to the grounds; it was so | 
cool, so bright, still, and beautiful; the | 
dew wae shining on the grass; the moon | 
and stare were shining in the sky; there 
was a rich odor of rare flowers; the night | 
wind seemed to cool ber heated brain; her 
lips grew paie and cool; the burning heat | 
left her bande; it refreshed her. 

“J will walk bere for half an bour,’’ she | 
‘then I shall be sleepy enough.”’ 

It etruck ber that she would go round to 
the library window, where Earle was with 


| 


her father. She boped they would not see 


ber; bat if they did, she should tell them | 
she could not rest. | 

Then she rememtered that the earl bad | 
cautioned her never to use the spiral stair- 
cass at night lest it should be dangerous. 
She walked round to the sidesf the house, 
Ah! there was the light from the library 
window; they were still £bere. 

Then-—ber heart almost stood still—she 
saw the figure of atnan advancing across 
the carriage drive toward the great hall 
door. é 

At midnight! Who could it be ? 

The moon abone full upon him; and as 
he drew nearer, she saw the faceof her 
mortal enemy, her hated foe—Lord Viv- 


layne! 





CHAPTER LXXVIIL | 

ORD VIVIANNE!—there was no mis- 

| take. The moon shone full in bis 

face; she knew the impatient waik; | 

she knew every line of bis figure, and for 
one inoment her heart almost stopped 

beating. 

What, in the nameof the most high 
Heaven, Gid he want there? 

Sbe saw him going quickly up the 
broad flight of steps; the moon, shining 
on them, made them white as snow: the 
light from the library window shone softly 
on the ground, 

Hie bad stretched out his hand toring the 
bell, when, with asudden impulse, a sud- 
den cry, #be called out: 

“Stop!” 

Another balf-minute and she bad almost 
flown across the lawn and stood by bis 
mde. 

“Stop!” she cried again, and laying her 
hand on bis arm; then she lcoked at him. 
“You! she said —*‘is it you ?” 

“Yea, Lady Studieighb; there is little 
cause for wonder—it is the man you were 
about #0 cleverly to deceive.”’ 

“In Heaven's name,” she cried, im petn- 
ously, ‘“‘what has brought you here? Do 
not ring the bell! What has brought you 
to my father’s house? You were not to 
come until the twentieth. 

In her fear and agitation she lost some 
thing of her usual) dignity. 

“That was nicely managed,’’ he replied, | 
with a sneer; ‘*you were to be marcied on 
the tenth, and | was to eome on the twen- 
tieth. It was dramaticaily arranged, Lady 
Studleigh; itis very sad it should ’ 
faiied.’’ 

For one moment her face grew white as 
with the ghastly pallor of death, her eyes 
grew dim, her arma fell ! 


have 


nervousiy by her 


side. Mo she stood for afew minutes 
then sebe said, in a iow, hoarse voice 

Do m ring ihe bell; do not srouse 
them: i Willtaik to you now. Come this 
way 

Side by side they waiked down the 


broad path together; in the bewilderment 








of ber thoughts she bed but one idea—it 
wasto keep bim away from the library 
window. 

“Now,” she said, breathlessly, ‘let us 
talk bere,”’ 

The moon was bright, so pitifully bright, 
it traced their shadows along the white 
stone: it seemed to rejoice in the warm 
night. 

“What have youto sy?’ be asked, 
curtly. “I can tell you why | am bere. | 
bave come for your answer ten days be- 


| fore tbe time, because J have beard that 


you are going to play me false; I an here 
to tell Lord Linieigh by what right! claim 
you as my wife; I am here to tell all whom 
it may concern what you have been to 
me.” 

Nuddenly she remembered that tbe room 
Farle occupied looked over the terrace. 
What if, tempted by the beauty of the 
night, he should come to the window, and 
lo k out? what if the ear! should bear 
voices or see shadows? Ob, what was she 
to do? 

Her alarm was heightened by seeing a 
light at one of the windows opposite; 
whetber it wae one of the servants or not, 
she could not tell; but it alarmed her. 

All at once she remembered that she had 
free access to the house; she had but to go 
back to her rooms by the spiral staircase. 
Again she isid her hand on Lord Vivi- 
anne’s aim. 

“| dare not remain here,”’ she said. ‘Do 
you see that light? We shail be seen.” 

‘What if we are?!’ be replied; “It will 
not matter if one or two find out to-night 
what allthe world must know to-mor- 
row,” 

‘Hush !’ she cried, in an agony of alarm. 


| “How eroel, bow merciless you are! 


Great Heaven, what shall I do?” 
“You can donothing now, my lady; 


| your time bas come; you should have 


kept faith wich me.” 

“Will you come to my rooms?” she 
cried, in an agony of terror. 

It seemed to her that his voice sounded 
so loudly «and soclearlyin the summer 
air, all the worid must bear it. 

“To your rooms? Yes, 1 will gothere,”’ 

“Follow me,’ she said. 

Sne led the way up thespiral staircase 
into the boudoir, wishing at every step he 
took be might fall dea. 

She had forgotten the bridal 
dress lying there. 

The lamps were lighted in the boudoir. 
She carefully closed the door lest any 
sou d sbould reach otber ears; then she 
came beck to bim. 

He stood on the top of the staircase, half 
uncertain whetber to enter or not. 

She wentto him. By the lightof the 
lampea he saw how marvelously pale she 


veil and 


| had grown; and how terrible was the fear 
| that shone in her eyes. 


He looked carelessly round the room. 
He did not see at first what was the glit- 


| tering heap of white raiment; nor had he 


noticed the orange wreath. But he saw, 
lying on the stand amid the flowers, a 


| large, sharp knife. 


It bad been iaft there by some careless 
servant, who had been cutting the thick 
brancnes that wreathed the windows, His 
eyes lingered on it for one half minute; if 
be had known what was to happen, be 


| would most surely bave flung it far from 


bim. 
Sbe looked up into his face with cold, 


determined eyes 


“Now,” she said, “do your worst; say 
your worst. 1 defy you!” 

“Women are the greatest simpletons in 
création,” he said; “they imagine it so 
@asy to break faith with aman. Youhave 


| to find out how difficult it is,’’ 


She made no repiy. 

“By rightof what bas passed between 
us,’ be continued, “{ claim you for my 
wife, You toid me you would consider 
the claim, apd that you would give me 
your decision on « certain date.”’ 

No answer. All the deflance that pride 
could suggest was in her white face. 

“You promised iné, also, that you 
would not attempt in any way to evade 
that claim.” 

“I did, and 1 waa quite wrong in making 
you that promise.”’ 

“That is quite beside the 
nothing whatever to 
Having made the 
bound to keepit | 


your good faith 
eT 


inark; it has 
co with the matter. 
promise, you were 
relied implicitly on 


‘ 





, asked fora certain motto to 


left you, lutending to return and hear 
your decision. What do! find out? That 
you have simply been dece Ving ine, dup- | 
ng ne mos everiy as you thought, 
tf shiy aa you wili see 
You imagened that on the twentieth | 
8..0010 Come to see you 


snd flad you mar 
You bave doubtiess laughed 
to think bow you sbould befool me,”’ 


riedand gone 


, on it, 





“I do not deny it,” she said, comtem pt. 
uously. 

A strange light flashed in his eyes. 

“I would have you beware,” he said. “y 
told youlong agothat my overweening 
love for you was driving me mad. Be 
careful how you anger me,”’ 

“I bave the same amount of contempt 
for your anger as for your love,” she said, 

“Take care! I have told you before, de. 
sperate men do desperate deeds, Take 
care! I have found out your pretty piot, 
and am here to spoil it,”’ 

““W bat have you discovered?” she asked, 

“For the first thing, that while you have 
been so cleverly deceiving all London, you 
were engaged the whole time to Earle 
Moray, the lover you so kindly left for 
me,” 

“After that?” she asked. 

His face grew dark in ita fury as he re. 
plied: 

“That you—liove him !’’ 

“I do!’ she cried, with sudden paasion; 
‘my whole heart loves him, my whole 
soul calls him conquerer,”’ 

He raised his hands menacingly, his 
fury knew no bounds, 

“You would strike me!” she said, sneer- 
ingly. “If you killed me, I should say 
the same over and over again; I love him 
and | hate you. What eise have you dis- 
covered ?”’ 

“That you intend to marry him on the 
tenth. That is the extent of my knowledge; 
I know no more. But whether you are 
going torun away with him, or whether 
Lord Linleigh intendsto countenance a 
ceremony that will be a lie, I can not tell, 
Running away is morein your line, cer- 
tainly.’”’ 

‘Would you mind telling me,” she 
asked, “Show you know this?”’ 

He laugbed. 

‘‘] will tell you, with pleasure,’’ he re- 
plied; “the more so asl think it reflects 
great crediton my powers of penetration. 
I wes in London the day before yesterday, 
in New Bond street, and, while walking 
leisurely along, I met your poet and gen- 
tleman, Earle Moray.” 

*] wish that I could strike you dead for 
using his name,’’ she said. 

“IT am sure you do, and Ido not blame 
you. Under the circumstances, it is the 
most natural wish in the world. AsI was 
saying, 1 met your cavalier; he was walk- 
ing along, with asmileon bis face—evi- 
dently wrapped in the most pleasant 
thoughts. He started when he saw mé, 
and looked slightly confused.”’ 

“My poor Earle!’’ she murmured; “my 
poor Earle !” 

“The very fact of bis looking confused 
aroused wy suspicion. Why should be be 
confused, just because he had met me? | 
spoke to him, and he seemed disinclined 
to talk tome. Another thing struck me— 
he seemed to wish to get rid of me. 

‘‘He is very transparent, poor fellow, I 
was quite determined that he should not 
lose me. Walking on, we passed Horton 
& Sons, the great jewelers, and, in some 
vague way, Lady Studieigh, I had a pre 
sentiment that I was at one end of a my® 
tery.’’ 

“You are a clever fiend ?”’ she said. 

“Praise from such lips in praise, in- 
deed! As we passed the Horton & Sons, 
irom the very confused way in which be 
looked at it, 1 felt sure that he bad been 
inclined to enter—in fact, that he intended 
to enter, but would not because! was 
there, 

“I instantly resolved that I would bafile 
him; so we walked together up and down 
the street. Each time he passed the door 
I saw him look longingly atit. 1 began 
think that I had missed my vocation; | 
ought to have been a detective. At last, to 
his utter relief, I am sure, 1 said adieu. 

“I watched bim. No sooner had I gone 
away than he hastened to the shop. 1 
said to myself, what could he possibly 
want there? what could he want to buy 
that be would not let mesee? Then I 
went into the shop after bim. 

“It was a large place, and I stood where 
Icoul. both hear and see him without 
being seen or heard. Innocently enough 
—1 laugh when I think of it—he asked for 
a case of wedding rings. He wanted the 
best, of solid gold, That was to bold you 
my lady. It would requires strong — 
to make you all his, would it not? 2 6 
asked for the best—poor, deluded fool” 

Her white face and glittering ey migb 
bave warned him; but they did not 

“He chose the ring, evidently — 
the size by heart. Then be asked 


, and 
some pearl locketsa, He selected = 
be engrave? 


could be 
That 
itin® 


“But heasked again when it 
done. They told him in two day®. 
He must have 


did not suit him, 
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few hours; he was leaving town to mor- 
row. They asked if he would leave it, 
and they would try. 

“He replied, ‘No; that he wanted both 
ring and locket on the tenth.’ And then 
he left the shop. I need not tell you how 
that startled me. Why should he want a 
wedding-ring on the tenth? Theno—I can 
hardly tell you how it was—a certain sus- 
picion entered my mind that the wedding- 
ring and locket were for you ?” 

“My poor Earle!’ she said, with a long, 
low sigh. 

“J secured the services of some one 
whom I knew to be clever, trustworthy, 
and keen. We watched your friend, and 
found that he was making preparations 
for a long absence, and that he was going 
abroad. Still, I must confess, I was not 
prepared to hear he had started yester- 
day, and had taken a first class ticket to 
Anderly. 

“Jt did not require a genius, you know, 
to put all these strange coincidences to- 
gether. [ guessed at one moment that you 
were playing me false, 1 should have been 
here before, but that an imperative en- 
gagement kept me in town. 

‘‘] started at noon to day, and, owing to 
some mistake in the trains, did not reach 
Anderly until too late to take a fly, a cab, 
or horse, or anything else. | was com- 
pelled to walk here, and that accounts for 
my delay, for my late visit. Now! am 
here.’”’ 

She looked steadily at him. 

“Yes,” she said, ‘‘you are here. 
do you want ?” 


W hat 


CHAPTER LXXIX. 


bé Y demands are few, Lady Stud- 

M leigh. You are to be married to- 

morrow to Earle Moray, accord- 

ing to your arrangement: according to 

mine, nothing of the surt will happen, but 

you will give your poet his dismissa), and 
marry me instead.’’ 

“I shall do nothing of the kind, my 
lord,” she replied. 

“Yes, you will. You will find that al. 
ternative, bad as it is, better than the fate 
that awaits you if you refuse. I grant that 
itisa thousand pities matters have gone 
so far; itis yourown fault; you will find 
yourself ina great dilemma; you should 
have been more straightforward. 

“To-morrow, instead of being married, 
you must tell the earl, your father, who 
indulges you soabsurdlyin everything, 
that you have altered your mind; that 
there will ve no wedding, after all. He 
can not possibly be surprised at any caprice 
of yours, It will cause no alteration in any 
one’s plans, as no one has been told of the 
marriage,”’ 

“You have planned it all easily,’’ she 
said, haughtily. 

“Yes; when one sees such deter:nined 
opposition to a settled plan, it is time io 
make arrangements. I must confess that, 
coming along, I planned it all, so as to 
give you the least t:ouble,”’ 

“You are, indeed, kind,’’ she said, sar- 
castically. 

“Ah, my lady, I do not mind your 
sneers; not the least in the world. You 
must send for the earl in the morning; 
tell him that the wedding must be defer- 
red; that you have been thinking matters 
over, and you have come to the conclusion 
that your happiness ig at stake. 


head long enough. Farle loves me. Karle 
is Just a noble and generous as you are the 
reverse. Earle is forgiving; he will be 
burt and angry, but when I tell him how 
vain I was, and how you tempted me, he 
will forgive me.”’ 

“I do not think so, Lady Studleigh.”’ 

“Because you do not know him; you 
judge him by yourself. Even if he re- 
fuses to pardon me at first, if ne thinks 
me beyond forgiveness, I will be patient 
and humbie, and wait. He will love me 
again in time, and my sorrow will purify 
me from my sin,”’ 

A tender, beautiful light came over her 
white face, a sweet smilie played round her 
lips, She raised her eyes fearlessly to hia. 

“You see,’’ she said, “how little you can 
do, after all. You might kill me, but you 
could not bend my pride; you could not 
incline my heart to one loving thought of 
you.” 

“So I perceive. Then you positively 
prefer open shame and disgrace, the scorn 
and mocking of the world?” 

‘Yes,’ she said: ‘I prefer it,”’ 

“You must hate me very much, Lady 
Studleigh,”’ 

Sudden passion flamed in her eyes, 

“I do, indeed,” she replied. ‘No woman 
ever bated man more,” 

“And yet J love you.” 

She turned from ‘iim with an air of 
haughtiest indignation. He followed her. 
Suddenly hiseyes fell upon the white, 
glittering bridal costume. 

‘“*W hat is that?’ he cried, and his whole 
face worked with fury, indignation, and 
anger. 

Before she could interiere to stop him, 
he bad taken the wreath and veil in his 
hands. He laughed ashe held them in 
derision, 

‘On, fair, pure, and spotiess bride!’ he 
cried; ‘‘well may they robe you in bridal 
white, bide your face witha bridal veil, 
crown you with orange blossoms! They 
will do weill.”’ 

She made a step forward and would have 
taken the veil from his hands, but he 
would not release it. 

“See,’’ he cried, “how 1 serve your 
bridal veil! I would do the same to your 
heart, and his, it I could.” 

His face was transformed with rage, his 
eyes flushed fire, sudden fury leaped from 
his heart to his lips, sadden murder sprung 
like a flame of fire that seemed to scorch 
him. 

He tore the beautiful veil into shreds, 
he trampled it under foot, he stamped on 
it in the violence of his rage and anger, 

“So I would serve you!” he cried; ‘‘so | 
would serve him, if I could!’ 

She drew back as bis violeoce increased; 
not frightened--she was physically too 
brave for that: but wondering where it 
would iead him to, What he would do or 


say next, 
“You are the falsest woman under 
heaven !’’ he cried. “You ought not to 


live; you are a mortal enemy of man!” 

A weaker or more cowardly woman 
would have taken alarm and have cried 
out for help; but she did not know ioar, If 
she had but given the least alarm, there 
were brave hearts near who would have 
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“You could not frighten me,” she re 
plied. 


by any human voice, it was by hers. 

There came a lull in the storm. 
stood looking partly at the ruin he had 
caused, partiy at hor. She seemed, 
strange to say, almost to have forgotten 
him. She stood where the light of the 
lamp fell on her disheveled hair and 
flushed face. 

The fragrant calm of the summer night 
reigned unbroken outside, a calm broken 
by the musical rustle of the leaves. The 
moon shone bright as day; ite beams fell 
on the sleeping flowers, and silvered the 
waving trees; they fell, too, on the beaut!- 
ful face, with its look of restless scorn. 

During that moment ao atrangely silent, 
she thought of Karle—Karie, whom she 
was to marry to-morrow—Karle, whom 
she would marry let the morrow bring 
what it might. 

No matter if her wedding dress were 
torn into shreds—no matter if Lord Viv- 
janne stood with drawn sword in his hand 
to bar ber progress to the altar--no matter 
if the whole world oried out, with its 
clanging, brazen voice, that she was lost, 
sbe would marry him! 

She turned to her enemy, with a flush 
on ber face, a scornful light in her eyes, 

“You are buta coward, after all,’’ she 
said—‘'a paltry, miserable coward! You 
can do me no real harm, and you can not 
take me from Earle,”’ 

“You did not alwaysthink me acoward, 
my Lady Dora. There wasa time when 
you delighted to sun yourself in my eyes; 
you have not always held aloof from me 
as you do now, 

‘“T have held you in 
kissed your lips; | have won you as no 
one else will ever win you. I like to look 
at you and remember it; I like todwell on 
my recollections of those old days. Ah! 
your face flushes. Let me kiss you now,”’ 

He hastened toward her, tramping in his 
hot haste on the torn shredsof the wed- 
ding dress, 

“Do not tourh me!”’ she cried, “do not 
come near ne!’’ 

“Il have kissed you before, and I will 
kiss you again,” he said. 

“? will kill you if you dare to touch 
me!’’ 

She anatched up the first thing that 


caine to ber hand, it was the long, sharp, 
shining knife that had been used to prune 
the overhanging branches, 

“J will kill you,’’ she repeated, with 
flaming eyes, “if you come near me!” 

He laughed, but the augry blood surged 
into his brain. He went nearer; he seized 
the white hand that held the knife, The 
beautiful face, the white, bare neck, were 
close to him, 

“T hate you,” sho hissed. 

Only God, who sees all things, knows 
what followed. Her words may have 
angered him to murder heat; his passion 
of love and sense of wrong may have 
maddened him—only God knows, 

There was a struggle for one half min- 
ute, followed by a low, gasping cry: 

“Oh, Heaven! I am not fit to die!’ 

It may have been thatin the struggle 
the point of the knife was turned acci- 








my aris; I have 





shed their last drop of blood in her de- 
fense, who would have died over and 
over again for her; but she stood still with 
a calm, sorrrowful smile on ber face, 





“If you do not like to stay here after 
Such @ grand expose, then ask hirn to take 
you abroad, or anywhere else. I will join | 
youiu a few weeks. Then my wooing | 
Can begin, and I will marry you.” 

She laughed a mocking, bitter, satirical | 
laugh, that drove him half mad. 

“I shall do nothing of the kind,’ she | 
said. ‘Now for your alternative.” | 

“If you refuse, I shall go away now. To: | 
morrow I shall return; and, before the | 
manwhbo isto be your husband, before | 
your pareats and friends, I will tell what 
you were to me, and what my claim on 
you is,”’ 

“Very well,” she replied, calmly; ‘‘I ac- | 
Cépt the alternative; tell them. 1 can not | 
answer tor the earl and countess; what 
they will do, of coursas, is a mystery to | 
meé; but Earle will forgive me; I feel quite 
sure of it; be loves meso dearly; he will 
forgive me and make me his wife. You 
Will have proved yourself a villain and a 
coward for nothing.” 


“Karle will never marry you,” he said; 
‘no 


manin his senses would, when he 
“nows what I can tell him.”’ 

will risk it,’’ she replied ‘Dp y 
<now that it is even a relief to me that the 
worst hascome? I donot know what ! 


nave dreaded, but I am quite sure of one 
‘thing—you will do your worst, and you 
have told me what it is. 

“Let the sword fall; !t has hung over my 





| # mocking sneer. 


| and made her mute, 


| crowned her; she saw them lie crushed, 


‘So much for your veil!’ he cried, with | 
‘*Now for the wreath !”’ 

He took the pretty, scented flowers tro | 
the box, where loving hands had sogently 
iaid them, and crushed them into a shape. 
less, dead heap. 

“That will pever lie on your golden 
bair, my Lady Studleigh,’’ he said, 

She made noetiort to save the pratty 
wreath, his furious violence dismayed her 





Sbe saw him stamp on the orange blos- 
soms that should on the morrow have 


torn, destroyed, at his feet. and she looked 
on in a kind of trance. To her it was like | 
4 wild, weird, dark dream. | 

Then he took the costly wedding dress, 
witb its rich trimmings of white lace, and 
he laughed as he tore it asunder, flinging 
it under bis feet; then pausing to look on 
bis work of destruction with a smile 


be no wedding to morrow, 
‘‘Ah, Dora, why have 


“There will 
fair lady,’’ he said. 


you driven me mead? why have you un 
manned me? why bave you madé meé 
- 
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have driven me to 1 P that 1 re 
gret destroying your wedding-dresas; | 


would do it over again a hundred times; 


J am sorry to have frightened you.”’ 


dentally against her; but thenext moment 
she fell to the ground, with the biade 
buried deep in her white breast. 

The crimson life-blood Owed —it stained 
his bands, still grasping her—it stained 


| tne torn wedding dress, the bridal-veil—it 
| 


#00n formed @ pool on the carpeted floor, 
He stood over her for a minute, stunned, 


horrified, 
‘Doris!’ be said, in a low, hoarse voice, 


“Ou, Heaven! I did not mean to kill 


her!’’ 
She opened ber eyes, and her white lips 


framed oue word, balf sigh, half incoan— 
“Karie!l’’—anu then the soul of the un- 
happy girl went out to meet its Judge, 

He made no 
stood like @ wan Lost. 

The crimson stain crept onward until it 
touched bia feet. 

“Oh, Heaven!’ hecried again; ‘i 
not mean to kill ber.’”’ 

Then his whole soul 
and wither away with foar,. 


did 


seemed to shrink 
He had killed 


her. It was the palior of death blanching 
the lovely face, and—oh, horror!—the 
crimsom stain had reached the golden 
hair! 

She wae dead. He had siain her in his 
mad frenzy He looked at the cruel knife 
t riea ithe white tes he ared not 

x 6 A a 

4 € are 
iew j ave given his fe 4 
touched those cold, dead lips; but he dared 
not, because he bad murdered her Hie 
clenched his strong hands in an agony 


that knew no worda, 


And if ever calm scorn was expressed 


He 
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“Ob, Heaven !’’ he cried again; ‘Il have 
slain her !’’ 

He gave one hurried glance around on « 
soene he was never to forget—the luxurt- 
ous boudoir, ite hangings, ite lights and 
flowers; the bridal costume, all torn into 
shreds; the crimson stain spreading so 
slowly, so horribly; the beautiful face 
upraised to the light; the white breast, 
with its terrible wound; the quiet figure, 
the golden hair—and, with a moan of un- 
utterable remorse, he turned away. 

It just occurred to him that his only 
safety lay in flight. The door was opened 
that led to the spiral staircase, The next 
moment he was creeping along under the 
sbadow of the wall, and Lady Doria Stua- 
leigh lay dead and alone! 





CHAPTER LXXX. 


leigh. “Now that is really the last 

time, You shail not draw me into 
another discussion, I will notsay another 
word, Remember you are to be married 
to-morrow,”’ 

“I am not likely to forget it,” sald Karle, 
with a happy laugh. 

‘Let us have some reat,’’ said Lord Lin- 
leigh. ‘*l am positively afraid to look at 
my watch. I know it is late,’’ 

“It is not two o'clock,” said Karle; “but 
I will be obedient; I will say no more,” 

Yot they talked all the time as they 
went slowly up the grand staircase, 

“IT hope Doris will cure you of liking to 
sit up late,’’ said the earl, as he stood for 
one moment against the door of bis room, 

“Hark!” said Karle, suddenly bending 
his head in a listening attitude, “Hark !’’ 

“What is it?” asked Lord Linleigh, 

“I fancied I heard acry,’’ said Karle, and 
the two listened intently. All was silent, 

“It must have been fancy,” said the 
earl. 

“It may have been, but it really sounded 
like a sudden, half-choked ory.” 

“Some of the servants are about still, It 
is nothing. For the last time, good-night, 
Karle,” 

Then they parted, each going to his 
room; but Earle couid not forget that ory. 

‘How fooiish I am,”’ he thought; ‘but I 
shall not rest at all unless | know that 
Doris is all right.” 

Hewent down the broad corridor that 
led to her suite of rooms; he saw that the 
outer door was closed; he listened, all was 
hushed and allent, there was not ua atir, 
not a movement, not a sound, 

“Good-night, my love,’’ said Karle; “fair 
dreams, sweet sleep. You will be mine 
to-morrow.” 

It wasaliright. tie laughed at himself 
for the foolish fear, and went back to bis 
own room, He never saw the white, de- 
spairing face and creeping figure of the 
wretched man who had done the atrocious 
deed, 

He slept soundly for some few hours, 
then the kindly sun woke him, shining 
on his face—a warm, sweet greeting, and 
he thought Heaven was blessing his wed- 
ding-day. The birds were all singing in 
the trees, the flowers blooming, the whole 
world fair and amiling. 

“My love will be mine today!’ he 
thought. “Shine on, blessed sun ! there is 
no day like this!’’ 

It would have gladdened his mother's 
heart had she been there to have seen him 
his head #0 reverently, and pray 
Heaven to shower down all blessings on 
Doris, 

They had arranged, in deference to her 
wishes, that no great difference should be 
made between this and other mornings, 


(J oten. No Karle,’’ said Lord Lin- 


bend 





altempt to raise her; he, 


She would not go down to meet therm at 
the early breakfast; she would not see 
Karle until they reached the church; but 
Lord Linieigh and the countess, Mattie 
and Karle had agreed to breakfast to- 
gether. 

It was about the usual hoar when Marie 
entered the breakfast room. Lady Eatelle 
was there alone, She looked up witha 
charming smile on her gentie face, 

‘“Kither we are very early, or the others 
are vory laté,’’ she said. She went up to 
hiu 
“J am glad to «ee you for 


one moment 


alone on this happy day, Karle—to thank 
you for keeping socrét—and pray 
Heaven to biess y a“ liy Gariing, that 
you tay mii ti Lin} Os [ @ 11 VOR 
ye ‘ 
’ ' 
n 5 8 Ap 
nwrapy Dine Ma 
ane n and #@ Wiessage was vrought 


from Lord Linigigh, praying them to wait 
five minutes for him. 


[TO KK OONTINURKD., | 
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sv ww. . ise 
| dance across the neadows, 
Where purple asters next, 
And skip down the traken 
W here blooms the gotden rod 


I sing beside the river, 
In softand dreamy flow, 

With shadows mized with eunstine, 
Wander to and fro 


Above the ragged mountain« 
I eallin misty Dice 

And down the wortiand reaches 
Drop leaves of gorgeous hue 


I rest upon the treetops 
And rattle ripe + ate down 

I kine Che face of Satare, 
And tarn ite yreen to brown 


Then tn the shadow tetitg ht 
I meoftiy «teal away 

Andall my Dioom of beauty 
Henenth the white onawe iny 


Rene. 
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usually long spd severe one, and 
even in the (juartier Latin (where 
the old overhanging houses were packed 
too tightly, one would have thought, to 
have done more than admit the necessary 


T Paris winter of Is40 was «en un- 


ventilation) the rough east wind was 
carving the fallen snow into tantastic 
shapes, 


It was the sizth of December, and al- 
though it wae still early in the morning, 
the Court of the Greensward was already 
astir with the cheerfeal bum of vomwes and 
the tramp of many feet. 

It used to be an old tiadition with Bo- 
hemian Parie that from the Eve of St. 
Nicholas to New Year's Day the weeks 
were to be spent In riot and holiaay mak 
ing, and there were few artista 80 poor or 
students so laborious but they were not 
busily engeged in pecking away books 
and cenvas, or counting over their often 
very limited capital. 

Some of the men had actually received 
invitations from the outer world, which 
war a rare enough event in a court famed 
for the poverty of ite cecupants. 

Others again bad bad a stroke of luck, 
and with lighter heartae and heavier poc 
kets were debating the advisability of ex- 
pending the hardly-earned louis before 
the rumor of thetr wealth should reach 
their creditors’ ears. Altogether, with the 
general sense of holiday feeling that wan 
pervading it, the scene might bave served 
for the nucleus of a Christmas paper. 

This notion in fact did occur to one 
young fellow who was leaning lazily in 
one of the open doorways, and for a brief 
moment he wondered if beshould go back 
to his room and turn it into ‘‘eopy.”’ 

Kat almost with this ides came the re 
membrance of a rapidly increasing pile of 
unsaleable MSN., and philosophically con 
cluding that it was useless to add to their 
number, be planged bis hands yet farther 
into his empty pockets and stayed where 
he was, 

And yet as he lounged there in the door. 
way, be hardly looked like one to be 
easily beaten in the struggie of life. The 
thin, earnest face with ite squarecut jaw 
and determined mouth, was the face of a 
man of energy, and the biue Hreton eyes 
that looked cut so feariessiy from under 
the mase of dark tangled hair, were eyes 
that bad faced both work and misery and 
never flinched from either. 

“Hola, Rene!’ 

“Star-gazing in broad day-light!’’ 

“Teli me, then, what is the laiest news 
from the celestial spheres ?"’ 

‘Slar-gazing 7 Nonsenwe! KHene is 
dreaming of his ltady-love, « dark-eyed 
soubrette, gentieman, and she answers to 
to the name of —— W hat is it, Rene? Kose? 
Gilyoere ?"’ 

A passing knot of students had sur- 
rounded him, laughing and joking, and 
Rene faced them good-humoredly. 

“Ag you please, Jean-Marie. You know 
her better than I da.”’ 

There was a general isugh. 

‘Rene is rigbt,’’ erted a bright-iooking 
iad. “Heise perfect anchorite, and cares 
more for his work than for all the dark 
eyes in the world! Come along, you 
others, you are wasting your time, and | 
am hungry. We are going to break fast at 
the Cafe Vailpere, Kene.”’ 

“That ie right, Titon 
you, 


(200d appetite to 
4 reeponded the other, and the merry 


party went on The boy, Titon, ngered 
for a moment 

“Jean-Marie is standing us the break- 
His uncie sent him the money,’’ he 


explained; and then added 


fast. 
Vindictively : 





i 
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“And be is a brute not to ask you; but be 
won't forgive you not praising his pic- 
ture,’”’ 

“I know, I know,” was the hasty reply. 
“But I couldn’t go, Titon; Pierre is 
worse.”’ 

‘Worse? Pierre!” 

There was a minute’s pause while the 
boy looked curiously into “ene’s white 
face. He cared nothing for Pierre Leroux, 
who wes not popular in the court, but as 
Kene’s room-mate he had s certain claim 
upon bim which Titon could not ignore. 

“Do you think he is bungry, Rene?” 

Rene Massieu shifted his position for 


the first time, and the stern young lip* 
} 


twitched involuntarily. 

This fretful, sickly, clever Pierre, for 
whom even bis own popularity could not 
obtain more 


Titon’s words cut him to the quick. 


“You, that’s i. Now be off with you,” 


he said roughly, and with a warm band 
clasp, Titon obeyed. 

Left to himself, Kene Massieu went 
wearily up the old crazy staircase until he 
came near bis own door, when the sound 
of a shrill woman’s voice made bim basten 
his steps. 

‘Mere Picot is at him again about the 
rent; he ought to have locked the door as] 
wished,’’ he thought regretfully as he en- 
tered the room. 

On a rough settle in the corner lay a boy 


of about nineteen, whose drawn face was | 


well-nigh purple with bis attempts to con- 
trol the fit of coughing tbat prevented bis 
speaking. 

In the middle of the room stood the irate 
Mere Picot, the landlady, with vebement 
remonstrance written in every line of ber 
person, from the flat white cap to the huge 
wooden sabots which she stamped in noisy 
rage upon the floor. At Kene’s entrance 
they both turned towards him, pouring 
out their grievances in chorus. 

“Keone! gasped the boy, his words 
broken by the racking cough, “is it to be 
endured that I am not to be left alone in 
my own room? There have | been as 
blank as my paper ail the morning, and 
now | get an idea itis snatched trom me 
and lam forced to listen toa torrent of 
abuse!’’ 

“Abuse, is it?’ 
Picot. 
your 


screamed beck Mere 
“There are four weeks owing for 
half of the rent 


can't you work for yourself, you good-for- 
nothing? Why can’t you——” 

Rene’s unheeded remonstrances and her 
own torrent of words were alike stayed in 
dismay. 

The cough had suddenly ceased, and 
Pierre lay back on the settle, white and 


stiff, with athick crimson stream slowly 
coming from between his iips. 
‘“ireat heavens! He has broken a 


blood-veasel,’’ cried Rene, while the land- 


lady, bardly less startied, ran to his assis | 


tance. 

“Pierre! Look up, Pierre!’ 

“That is no use,’’ broke in the more ex- 
perienced Mere Picot, “don’t lift this head. 
leave him to me. Go and get some snow, 
or ice if you can find it in the streets, and 
ask Monsieur Martin to come up here.” 

Rene ran off to do her bidding, and 
speedily returned, bearing the ice, and 
followed by the old gentleman. 

‘Let me see him then,” began the new 
comer abruptly, ‘“ientiy. Ab!" after a 
rapid ¢xamination. “A mere trifle. Not 
much mischief done,”’ 

With skilfal hands he lifted and ar- 
ranged the patient, and then sat down on 
the floor by his side. 

“Go away, wadame,’’ he said authorita- 
tively; “and you, monsieur, sit down and 
be quiet. He isto go to sleep now, but | 
shail stay here till he wakes. 

The others nodded acquiescence, and 
Rene seated himself quietiy, He was 
need to the old man’s eccsntricities, and 
was only too thankful to have Pierre in 
such good hands. 

Monsieur Martin had at one time been a 
shining light in the medical world, but for 
some reason had been expelled from the 
hospitals. 

His enemies said that an intermittent 
craving for drink had affected bis brain, 
and so rendered him unreliable; he him- 
self ascribed his downfall to professional 
jealousy. 

However that may have been, he wass 
perfect God-send to the Quaartier Latin, 
where he visited patients free of charge, 
and only asked in 


returm that neither 

they nor he should speak unnecessary 
words 

When Pierre awoke, yoleteid and re 

ireshed, he was subjected to sa searching 

examination, and then at lastthe doctor 


spoke, 
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than a faint toleration from — 
the rest, was infinitely dear to him, and > 





He told the two friends tuat Pierre was 
in no immediate danger. 

Insufficient food and clothing and ex 
posure to the inclement weather bad 
slightly affected his lungs; but if he could 


be kept warm and well fed until the) 


spring, the incipient delicacy would pass, 
and he would probably grow into a strong 


man. 
Kene went to bed thoroughly aispirited. 


The ovly work that Pierre had done for 
the last three months was a littie play that 


was at present under consideration at the 


Palais Koyal: their united capital was al- 
most wholly expended; he himeeif could 
procure no regular work. 

The one bright spot on their horizon was 
the editor of the L’Appel au Peuple owed 


bim three hundred francs for a series of 
articles he had contributed to the pages of | 


that journal, and, moreover, this payment 
| was due on the following day. 

That Pierre must be kept indoors and 
sufficiently fed was a necessity that Rene 
never dreamt of debating. 


Pierre was his junior by three years, | 


and be cherished and clung to bim with 

far more ardor and fidelity than the ma- 
jority of his comrades to their much 
| vaunted sweethearts. 

W ben Kene Massieu, recently orphaned, 
and with no near ties to bind him to his 
birth pisce, had resolved to quit the little 
town in Brittany and go up tothe French 
capital, young Pierre Leroux, the bank- 
er’s son, bad been fired with a wish to ac 
com pany bim. 

Old Monsieur Leroux had stormed, and 
| Kene had striven to dissuade him, but the 
boy would have his way. He had it, and 
the result was that old Leroux disowned 
his son, and the two lads faced the Paris 
world penniless and alone. 

That was three years ago, and how far 
it had been possible for the reckles« 
talented Pierre and for the leas clever buat 
far more industrious Kene to succeed 
without any interest to back them, the 
elder iad’s anxious wonderments have 
already sufficiently shown. 

When Rene awoke in the morning there 
was a certain briskness about his move 
ments and a cheery ring in his voice that 
showed that a new determination bad 
been taken. He would go to Pierre’s 
uncle, a certain Monsieur Andre Leroux, 





who was a banker in Paris, and intercede 


Monsieur Kene | with bim on his nephew's behalf. 
pays his balf, and feeds you both. Why)| It 


was hard tor both the lady to own 
| that their ambitious dreams had faded, 
, and that with starvation staring them in 
| the face, this charity seeking had become 
&@ pressing necessity: but hunger is an ir 
resistible argument, and at last Rene 
| started on his self-imposed task. 

He found the banker's private house—a 
fine mansion near the Champs Elyseee— 
and by dint of infinite coaxing, persuaded 
the portress to admit him into her mast- 
er’s august presence, 

As poiished and as hard as the marbie 
| mantelpiece against which be was léan- 
ing, Monsieur Leroux listened courteously 
to Rene’s explanation and then gently 
sbook his head. 

‘“Sad—very sad,’”’ he said sofily. “1 
have not seen my nephew for years, and 
I shucder to think of him fallen to such 
depths.”’ 

“But you must help him, monsieur, Do 
you not understand? Pierre is ill. He 
may die without proper care.”’ 

The banker smiled indulgently at the 
impetuous interruption. ‘Pierre won’t 
die,”” he said equably. “The Leroux 
cling to life in a manner that is posi 
lively amazing. But sit down, my dear 
Monsieur Massieu, and !et me try to un- 
derstand. Whatis it you want me to 
do?"’ 

‘Help Pierre.”’ 

The elder man sighed. ‘Dear Monsieur 
Massieu,’’ he began again, speaking in his 
smoothest and most polished voice, “are 
you nota little, justa little, unreasonable? 
I spend a tolerably long life in working 
laborously to acquire wealth. I idolize 
luxury, and dread discomfort. 

“To obtain the one and to rid myself of 
the other | have worked hard, as I told 
you, and! have succeeded in my desire. 
Recognizing that a man’s troubles usually 
reach him through bis family, | bave re- 
mained single. 

“And now you ask meto assis!, even to 
ask into my house, if | have understood 
you aright,a young vaurien, a ne’er-do- 
well, who has been disowned by bis father, 
and who, on your own showing, has not 
sufficient brains to keep himseif.”’ 


Rene guiped down his indiguation, and 
strove to answer calmly 
Pierre is very clever,’”’ be assured him 
‘And yet cannot sell his work ? Pardon, 
monsicur! Talent wins its reward in » 


place like Paria, and, were Pierre clever, 
| he would meet with success.’’ 











And the man who met with success 
twirled his diamond ring and smiled im. 
pertarbably at bis visitor. 

“If he were succesefal, you would help 
him, then ?” asked Rene despairingly, as 
be thought of the cruel task of breaking 
bis ill news at home. 

“Assuredly!’’ Rene glanced up in mute 
surprise. “If 1 could receive good proot 
that be bad brains andthe making of a 
| writer, I would push him as I would push 
| any other young fellow! thought would 
be a credit to me. 

“His father was, and is, furious because 
he thinks of a writer as a mere putlisher’s 
hack, who isat anyone’s beck and cail; 
| but those are only his old-fashioned coun- 
try notions. 

“I, now,am amen of the day, and! 
march with the times. Pierre might have 
| @ grand career before him— more especially 
asa playwright, for the drama will bea 
greater influence than the novel— but 
then be must have brains.”’ 

“He bas a play under consideration now 
at the Palais Royal?’ cried Rene, bright- 
ening up. ‘We are to have the anewer to- 
day.”’ 
| “Why!” cried the old man gaily. “You 

seem to expect an acceptance ?”’ 

“Yea, we do,”’ said Rene stoutly. ‘“Mon- 
sieur Leroux, if he should succeed——” 

Even the hard-headed banker was a lit- 
tie shaken by the look of piteous entreaty 
in the lad’s face; and though his answer 
was hasty, it was emphatic. 

The night Pierre gets a play produced, 
not merely accepted, mind, I will help 
bim. He shall live here, and I will push 
him on. But I will not help a fool; and if 

| he applies to me again before this mythical 
| play is produced, the bargain falls 
through.”’ 

“Thanks, monsieur! But will you not 
write the conditions for Pierre to see ?” 

“To give him a hold on mé, you mean?” 
retorted the man of business. ‘I am wit. 
ing: it will save me from being worrigé in. 
the fature.”’ 

The paper once signed and doiuvered, 
Rene took his leave and turned is stepe 
| to the Palais Royal. 

The piay was accepted. 

In the firet rush of delight Rene hardly 
Lstened tothe hurried arrangements of 
the stage manager, who was busy saperin- 
tending some rehearsal, but when he was 
once more in the street, he grasped their 
meaning. 

Pierre’s play, a modern comedy which 
required no special scenery, was to be put 
into immediate rehearsal, and produced 
on the eve of the new year. 

In accordance with a custom that was 
then in vogue, the new dramatist would 
receive part payment for his work on the 
night of production; but it would clearly 
have been useless to have asked for itin 
advance. 

The present director was asurly-minded 
man, and not likely to part with his money 
before the required time. 

Bat it did not matter very much, thought 
Rene, as heturned his weary steps to- 
wards the office of L’Appel au Peuple, for 
hsowa earnings, with the utmost care, 
could be made to serve until the end of the 
month, and then—hey !—for the produc- 
tion of the new play that meant an a 
sured future for Pierre Leroux, and 2 lift- 
| ing from bis own young shoulders of the 
double burden that had weighed them 
down so long. 

The snow had begun falling, but Rene 
| strode along unheeding. The blue Breton 
eyes that were the only good feature in® 
face that was too haggard and lined for 
beauty were sparkling brightly, and as be 
waiked he whistled the catching air of the 
latest student song. 

Oaly three more weeks, and then Pierre’s 
future would be secured, and he—Kene— 
free to renew the battie—only three more 
weeks!” 


“The chief of the police begs to inform 
those whom it may concern that the editor 
of L’Appel au Peuple has been arrested 
for promulgating revolutionary senti- 
ments. The publication of the joarnal has 
been rorbidden. Any writers, agents, OF 
others, having pecuniary claims against 
the editor, are requested to send the usual 
notification to the chief of the police. All 
claims allowed will be settled the Ist of 
January, 1841.” 








This was the notice that was attached © 
the closed shutters of the publishing office, 
and amongst the little knot of men who 
were gathered on the pavement reading ue 
stood Rene Massieu. 

rhe office shut! Payment deferred © » 
til New Year’s Day! He stared # ibe 


; om 
notice with dazed, unseeing eye °°* 
un- 


scious oaly of a blank feeling of 1084, 
| til one of the group of men shook bim vy 





os * 















the shoulder, and so woke bim rodely 


vom nis atl Por 

Wil fainting mend it?” queried a 
~ugh voice. “I was porter, | was, but it) 
pie »s we may both whistle for our money | 
nresent.”” 

ew oe drew his band quickly over his 
and looked vacantly at his inter- 


r 


eye" 
; - a now, monsieur,’”’ went on the 
storty little porter, “times are hard, and 
perhaps moneieur has not dined yet. My 
“cle wife makes an excellent soup, and 
wrt room is close at hand. Monsieur bas 
often been good tome. Willhe not cine 
sith me to-day?’ 

I: «a2a kind offer and kindly meant, 
not Rene started as if he had been stung. 
Tre prowd wlood rushed to his cheeks, 
and before be could even answer, the lit- 
ue porter was humbly apologizing. Rene 

him short 
s very good of you,” he said baatily, 
nd | bave no doubt that madame makes | 
excelient soup. ButI must go home, and | 
fan not—l am not bungry, thank you.” 

«as a difficult home coming for the 
soung fellow. Pierre was so full of his 
drs: ia portant success and of the promise 
o-tingent apon it, that be could not | 
realize that which was a waking night. | 

pare to Rene: namely, how they two were | 

<absist for the intervening three weeks, 

You ses, Rexe,’’ said the lad pom. 

iy, “when once the play is started 
aod | am helped by my uncle, | shall be | 
.le to make beth our fortunes, We will 
rave oar poems bound in one volume, 
Hen+: blee covers, I think, with gilt 
ajge=: and I will aend a copy home to 
Brittany, and my father will see it and be 
proud ef me.” 

Rene let him ramble on, but in sight of 
the bare cupbeard and empty purse he 
coald not join him in bis castle-building. 
When ‘he younger lad was asleep that 
night, Rene was sill awake, pacing the 
room im anxious thought, and weighing 
every possibility of procuring ready 
money. 

Literary work he knew was out of the 
question. Several papers bad been sup- 
presse i lately, om the plea that they were 
“promulgating revolutionary sentiments,”’ 
ani to day's seizure of L’Appel would not 
tend to improve matters. 

Even in his immediate neighborhood 
there were scores of journalists who could 
notobliain work, and who consequentiy 
with the best will in the world could be of 
nc asIstance to bim. 

(* Owrowing money, indeed, there 
ened to bs no chance. The richer 
amocg™=t bis frends had already gone on 
toeir holidays, and those who remained 
were «| 0st ip 2a terrible straits as him- 


«.* 





Toe nigbt were on, and when at last | 
Kene Massieu flung herself down upon 
ihe beards that served him asa bed, be 
Wes = utterly wearied out that his jaded 
‘Te euld contain but one thought. And 
(nis ‘hought was thatat all costa Pierre 
must keep welland strong to fit him for 

lant career that was opening be- 


re ef 





hee pages are not meant as a record of 
eof Rene Massieu. He was only one 
nany, and the story of his terribie 
‘a greal surging life of the Quartier Latin, | 
were many a scapegrace found refags, it 
*iroe, but where many a generous deed 
tooK Dirth 
Tne eecentric old doctor, who would 
£a0.y bave helped the boys, had been | 
“Sze with one of his restless fits and tad 
fnect on tbe tramp; Mere Picot, who 
igo. bave forgiven her favorite Kene 
O* log rent, bad slipped upon some snow | 
‘50 *as in the hospital with a broken leg, 
“0 (he sister who had temporarily taken 
aoe Was a grasping woman, who in- 
a immediate payment. 
Aoi thas on 6very hand fate seemed to 
“© 4zainst him. It was easy enough for 


her 


ee 


Perre Leroux, sitting over the tiny fire 
“od creaming of the great things he would | 
“oO "or himse.f and for Rene ir the years | 
® come 


to bring up a Gozen expedients | 
°¥ “cich bis triend might be earning | 
Boney for the few days that yet remained; 
“6 Saimeé ¢asily planned suggestions 
“\y bara to put inte practice. 

20 i g6l iaborer’s work. They say I | 
student's stoop and am not fit for 

“26 would say briefly when Pierre 

srry favor with the good 


the bardships 


at he never questioned how 
was procured, and only marvelled 
©S8 Whim k 


J. “ng 


r taking bis own meais 
fiton. Titon might have 


e« week struggle is but an episodein ; | 


told another tale, but he and Pierre never 
met, and Rene managed matters in his 
way. 

The days went on. Christmas Day had 
passed, and the theatre walls were plac- 
arded with notices of the new play. With 
8 remnant of his old boyish fun, Rene bad 
slipped one of the flaring bills under 
Monsieur Leroux’s door, and when at last 
the fateful day arrived, and he was he! p- 
ing to dreas Pierre for his expedition to 
the theatre, he was able to tell him that 
his uncle had taken the stage box. 

The young author looked brisk and 
well. The cough had almost left him, and 
his intense excitement was sufficient to 
flush his cheeks and brighien his eyes. 

Monsieur Leroux would be proud of bis 
nephew, predicted Rene; and then fearful 
of the piercing east wind he went out to 
bail a fiacre to take his friend to the the- 
atre. 

“You are coming with me, Rene?’ 

“No.l am not, boy. It is only six 
o'clock, and no one is wanted so early ex- 
cept the ‘successfal dramatist.’ Come, 
then! Getin, mon ami,’’ and he shook 
the carriage door impatiently. ‘‘] will be 
with you before eight, in time for the ris- 
ing of the curtain ” 

Grumbling his dissatisfaction, Pierre 
Leroux seated himself in the fiacre, and 
then heediess of Kene’s remonstrances, he 
lowered the window for a final word. 

For the first time for many days he for- 
got both bhimeelf andthe wonderful play 
that was to lay the foundation of bis for- 
tune, and he was struck by the pinched 
wan look upon bis friend's face. 

‘Rene, are you ill?” he asked anx- 
iously. 

“No. Justa little tired. Drive on, cocher. 
All success to you, Piene You will see 
mein plenty of time to help you carry 
home your iaurel crowns.”’ 

The gay words died away asthe fiacre 
drove off briskiy; Dut the smile was still 
hovering upon his lips ashe tarned back 
into the bhouseand weui slowly upstairs 
to the deserted room. 

He weil might smile, Rene told himself, 
forming the thought laboriously as the out- 
come ofa painfully overwrought mind, 
for bis efforta, like Pierre's, had been 
crowned with success. He bad achieved 
his purpose, and all therest mattered bul 
little. 

How steep and high the well known 
stairs bad grown. Hestumbied up them 
feeling as if the difficult ascent could 
never be the one he had often scaled #0 
lightly, and when he reached bis own 
room she flung himself down likéa log. 

It was too early for the theatre yet; be 
would sieep off this strange faintness that 
was creeping over him, and swake re 
freshed. Pierre must be nearing the 
theatre by now. Who would meet him? 
Mere Picot? Nonsense! He meant mon- 
sieur. Whom did he mean? Monsieur. 

The last faint gleam of daylight faded 
sullenly away, and the sombre darknoss 
spread siowly like a pall over the uncon- 
scious figure of the sleeping boy. 

e * . * 7 

When he aweke bis limbs felt cramped 
and leaden, and his head and hands were 
burning. !t was with some difficulty he 
remembered where he was, but when at 
ast he did so, he scran.bied to his feet 
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alized that it was the theatre itself round 
which he had been wandering so aimiess- 
ly. Yet wasall dark and shut up Sad- 
denly, the meaning of the darkened and 
deserted city burst upon him. 

He must have slept far longer than he 
had intended, and it must be late; perbape 
the middle of the night! Pierre must 
have gone toaeupper givenin honor of 
the new playwright and then returned 
home after Rene had started; or more like. 
ly still, he had grown angry at Rene’s sup- 
posed defection, and head gone straight 
back to his uncle’s house, 

One! two! three! boomed the clock of 
a neighboring church-tower, and Kene, 
who had been leaning helplessly against 
the theatre wall, started violently. 

“Three o’clock in the morning. New 
Year’s Day!’ be cried joyously. “New 
Year's Day!” 

There was a little pause while the snow 
fell heavily upon his unprotected head, 
and then he began running, swaying 
weakly trom side to side. The New Year's 
Day he bad waited for so long! 

The giad New Year when Pierre was to 
begin the lifeof tuxury and assistance; 
and when he, Kene, would receive the de- 
ferred payment which was to enable him 
to face the world with new courage and a 
new strength. 

As he ran, the floating snowflakes took 
the form of white rosebuda, and the 
thoughts of beauty and of love which the 
young poet had been forced to reject in 
favor of the more bread-winning journal- 
ism, came back to him now and filled him 
with a strange content. 

One opening bud held the sweet face of 
a young girl whom he hed known 
and loved in Srittany, im those far-away 
days before sadder times had pui an end 
to his dream. 

This scented rose beid his father’s calm 
grave face; and thia, the contented look of 
Pierre Leroux as he had last seen him. 

A cluster of buds held the friends of his 
boyhood, but in the pure spotless petals of 
a yet sweeter rose lay a face last looked 
upon when he was but a little child. 

What eyes were those, he questioned, 
with the mother-iove shining in their 
peacetul depths? The rose wae within his 
grasp. He would piuck it. 

There was a sudden staying of the rapid 
wavering foot steps; and two eager hands 
were clutching atthe empty air. 

And then there wasa mufiied cry, a sud- 
den back ward fail—and Rene Massieu lay 
motionless, with those same snowflakes 
that bis wandering tancy bad shaped into 
the pure loves of his young life, failing 
tenderly upon his breast. 

And the night woreon. No one passed 
that way. 

There were no doctors there to talk 
learnedly of the weakened state to which 
6xposure apd want had brought both 
body and mind, and so had prevented even 
the desire to rise and shake cf! the torpor 
that meant death. 

There was not even akindly watcher to 
tell at what hour the winging spirit took 
its flight. 

But when with the first streak of the 
coming dawn the belis of Paria broke out 
into glorious chiming in greeting to the 
giad New Year, the pale quivering sun- 


| gleams fell full upon the dead boy, and 


with feverish ene: gy and opened his room | 


door. He listened. It was very strange. 
In the house that was usually so noisy, 
all was still; and as Rene crept swiftly 
downstairs, clinging frantically to the 
bandrail that seemed to elude his gras;, 
there was nova glimmer of light to be 
seen from under the numerous doors, 


and ijaugbing sefily «t the precautions 
which had ciosed the house 80 early in the 
evening bs undid the fastenings and let 
himsei! tnto the street. 


ligh'ed the pallid lips. 
The sunshine was Kene’s Welcome to 


| the Mansions of the Blessed, and the joy- 


bells were his Kequiem. 
————ee— a= 
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7 
Scientific and Useful. 





LaBor —The buli should be made to 
work and furnish tread power, instead of 
the horse, Atsuch work be can be very 
useful, and will not only be benefited 
thereby, but be less vicious and more 
manageabie. He should at least furnish 
power for churning and cutting the feed, 
which work is not very heavy. 


INVENTIONS.—KEvery new implement in- 
vented adds to the progress of the coun- 
try. Even with the labor now in the 
country it would be dificalt to grow all 
that we need but for the assistance of im- 
proved labor-saving appliances, and the 
farmer who does not avai! himeelf of their 
use will farm at a loa, 

TrRaok Testina.—In use on the electric 
street railway at Biddeford, Me, isa pecu- 
liar track tester, based upon an adaptation 
of the telephone. A man sitein a car and 
talks continuously into a mouthplece 
which is connected electrically with a re 
ceiver heid by a man in the power house, 
A break in the conversation shows where 
the track connections are faulty. 


SUBSTITUTE FoR GoLD.-A new and prom- 
ising substitute for gold is thus described. 
It ts produced by alloying ninety-four 
parts of copper with six of antimony, the 
copper being firs’ meited and the anti- 
mony afterwards added. To this a quan- 
tity of magnesium carbonate i« added ia 
order to increase its specific gravity. The 
alloy is capable of being drawn out, 
wrought and soldered just as gold ia, and 
is said to take and rotain as fine a polish 
as gold. Ite cost is aquarter a pound. 

LiIGHTING.—A new and simple eystem 
of street lam p-lighting is being introduced. 
Each lamp post is fitted with with two sal- 
ammoniac batteries, and a spark coil 
placed in an iron box at the foot of the 
lamp. A miniature gashoider of about 
two cubic inches capacity is pivoted in the 
lantern ona hinge and heid down by 
weights. Directly over this is an autome- 
tic gas lighter of the ordinary pattern, 
connected with the cells aforementioned 
by wires. To light the lamps of a city, a 
valve connecting one of the large ga-- 
holders of the works with the mains i« 
opened, and this causes a rise of pressure 
in the mains, in consequence of which the 
miniature holder fitted in each lantern 
rises about one-eighth of an inch againat a 
platinum stop, and completes the battery 
circuit, the automatic lighter being thus 
put in action and the lawp lighted. 





Farm and ‘tate. 


MutTrTron.—It is claimed that mutton can 
be produced at lesa cost than beef, and 
gives a larger profit While our farm- 
ers are discussing the question of the 
profit from wool Canada is eeiling 140 
choices mutton sheep in the Untted States 
every week, simply because our farmers 
depend more upon wool than upon the 
sheep. Our markets seldom have choice 
carcasses of mutton, anu there is room for 
farmers to make use Of the mutton brands 
of aheep. 

WINTER PLANTS.—Take up the plants 
intended for the winter garden before the 
frost comeés or is threatened; otherwise, 
the change of tomperature will be too sad- 
den and complete. It is best to raise new 


| plants from cuttings for next winter's 


| great attention to the cieanliness of their | 


outer robes. No one who respects him- 


| self will ever appear in a dirty coat 
He found the ball door boited and locked, | P y 


Consequently, the women's chief occu 
pation consists in washing the raiment of 


d far into the | 
| St eee See Se pele isa geranium; begin at leasta month be 


It wes afearfal night. The snow wa; 


falling heavily on the already thickly cov- 
ered earth, and over it the 6ast wind was 
running riot, beating the snowflakes Into 
compact inasses and burling them against 
any luckiess pedestrian. 

The slight frame of Kene Massieu stag- 
gered atthe first buffet Bf the wind, but 


| the cold revived his failing senses and he 


pushed on cheerily. 
The play must have begun, but Pierre 
would forgive him, and be wouid be in 


time tocarry home the promised laurel 
crowne. 

Sudden y str k bim how deserted the 
wir sw “ n 4 La] Vis 

* ” er we ne € 

o~ ~“ ry 

a yrea « « « 

e was Zz a way bore no sign 
life witbin ite walis. What builidings were 


ihey, by the bye? 
A sudden treaibling seized him as be re- 


night can be heard the tapping of sticka 
with which the wet clothes are beaten. 
This isa most destructive process, by 


| thé way, as the clothes are bul roughiy 


Seeean Sener ee ase es sian . | shape. The change from the open ground 


with rice paste. 

They come to pieces every time they are 
washed, and have to be regiued when dry. 
This regard for cleanliness, unfortunately, 
does not extend to the undercioibing or 
the body. 

In summer basket work frames are worn 
on the arms, back and chest, under the 
robes, in order to keep the latter cieen and 


also for cooinesa, 
ee — 


THEKE is no trouble congenial com 
panionshit annot soften, no joy KM cannot 
rease The poorest dwe g. the mon 
neagre fare shared w i~ e whore 
ughts are one 4 own wt a ne's 
meaning at once, and enjoy he same 
things, is Detler than aii ine sk UTiCe 
world can give, shared by those who are 


delighted by what bores ua, aod when we 
are delighted are unulterably bore). 


' 


biooming, and let the old ones go. Kut it 


| is often desirable to take up and pot an old 


plant. In such cases do not wait until 
there is danger of frost, and then hurriedly 
dig up the plant, and crowd its roots into 
a pot. Suppose the plant to be taken up 


fore the time of removal to prepare it for 
the change. it will bave madean enor- 
mous top, which must be cut beck, and 
the plant brought into a neat and compact 


to the potshould take place before cool 
nights have checked the growth. Amateur 
gardners, as a goneral thing, are afraid to 
use the koife. If in taking upall (he piants 
that are to be keptin the window during 
the winter, they would cug the tops beck, 
to correspond to the disturbance of the 
roota, they would have much better suc 
cess, (Giivethe transferred planta water 
and shade fora few days, and they « 


soon recover from the change 


yer Vou i‘ ality ik©6 lor Jayne's Ex peo 
torant can be had, The beet family Pill, 
Jayne’s Painless Sanative 
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On Hospitality. 

if one were concerned to find evi- 
dences of the inherent nobility of hu- 
man nature, including for our purpose 
within the range Of our survey men -of 
all stages cf civilization now and in the 
past, one of the most convincing of the 
fragments of proof that would ac- 
cumulate would be the high place that 
hospitality has been given in the esti- 
mation of all kinds of men everywhere 
and always. Where mankind is most 
unsophisticated, there wil! hospitality 
be found .o take its most sacred charac- 
ler. 

Though it is true that there are sav- 
age tribes who consider it natural, as 
well as good business, to kill anybody 
who is found ‘>truding within their 
adopted share of the world’s surtace, 
and though there are more civilized 
people who very assiduously take toil of 
whomsoever wishes to pass through 
their region, in a vast majority of cases, 
where there is no blood feud and where 
there is no fear of evil consequences, 
the stranger who trusts himself to the 
good feeling of the people in the midst 
of whom he is traveling will be wel- 
comed and very courteously entertained. 
Why is it? 

It has been asserted that human na- 
ture expends itself in goodwill at the 
two extremes of acquaintance—tirst, 
upon those who are bound to us by 
strong personal ties, and, second, upon 

*those who have no personal relation to 
us whatever, who are wholly strangers, 
and that, in fact, the isolation of the 
stranger makes us peculiarly susceptible 
to the sorrowfulness and romance of his 
situation. 

Hlowever that may be, there is un- 
doubtedly a very noble proclivity to 
hospitality in all except the more brutal, 
dull, or selfish races. Men whose prin- 
cipal resource is robbery will very gently 
entertain the stranger who ventures in- 
side their tent-pegs. 

All of which we say is good evidence 
that uptutored but unspoiled human 
nature has inherent noble qualities, in- 
stinctive romance, a delight in com- 
paniouable unselfishness. Still a scrutiny 
of hospitality, contrasting ancient and 
modern times, uncivilized and highly- 
developed man, is not altogether en- 
couraging. 

ldo we not see a strange decay of hos- 
pitality, a degeneration of the instinct, 
until it is displaying itself in disap- 
pointing forms on which imagination 
refuses to dwell with pleasure? Is 
modern hospitality the same good thing 
that appeared an almost sacred rite to 
generations that have perished ? 








What is our conception of a hos- 
pitable man? He has been defined, and 
not by a cynic, asa man who has free 
notions of friendship, pleasant social 
qualities, and who keeps a generous 
table and a good cook—in fact, one who 
often makes a feast and calis in h 
tnends and neighbors. 

The hospitable man temporarily widens | 
the bounds of hie home, but always | 


is 
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keeps in mind the reservation that be- | in very truth, and invites you to con- 


tween himself and his guests there must 
be some kind of personal tie—either 
their lives cross his own in business or 


leisure, so that it is pleasant to accen-— 


tuate and give a more permanent form 
to what would otherwise be fleeting in- 
tercourse, or they are congenial spirits 
im the light of whose countenance the 
face of the host does naturally shine, or 
they are people of some distinction 


whose presence brings an atmosphere of | 


honor, or who have conferred favors on 


sider his house yours. | 

The American, who likes to be left to 
his own devices, detects insincerity in 
every protestation of friendly interest, 
because he knows he will have to pay 
for his entertainment to the last sou. 
But so he would atan American hotel, 
where in many instances he would be 
received with an air of being taken in 





asa favor, or, at any rate, with indif-— 


the world by their skill or wit, some — 


portion of which favor has spread to 
this household or company. 
way or other, some tie of interest or of 
association links together all the people 
who meet where the best kind of hos- 
pitality is exercised to-day. 

We exclude that spurious hospitality 
which ministers only to the pride of the 


him an 
wealth. As Emerson has said, hospital- 
ity must be for service, and not for 
show, or it pulls down the host. But 
where hospitality is for service, how 
rarely does it include the stranger! 
Suilice it for the stranger that we do not 
know him. Were ie to come in as of 
old, his presence would be an intrusion, 
a cause for suspicion. He who should 
open his doors to the passer-by and give 
the world a welcome would be set down 
as an ostentatious fool. 

Hospitality, in short, has narrowed 
its range as the home has become more 
and more a place of seclusion, and as 
every man is expected to have his own 
hume, to form his own circle, and to be 
only a citizen of the world in philosophy 
but not in fact. 

We are well aware that the change 
was inevitable. The reason for the dif- 
ference is plain. Formerly the poor, 
the stranger, the wayfarer were every 
man’s care ina casual way; now they 
are provided for by collective action, 
and the individual conscience is eased of 
its care for them. 

The community has recognized in a 
bare and unromantic way its duty to its 
irreguiar members, There is a place 
for the homeless, and so they have 
passed out of our thoughts and, save 
for an occasional pang of recollection 
when we meet them and feel how little 
they belong to us or we to them, beyond 
our pity. 

Every one—so the law declares—has 
a place, such as it is, where he may lay 
his head. It is none of our business as 
individuals. We have organized the 
vagrant and thrust him from our sight. 
If he bas money, the houses of enter- 
tainment are many; if he be penniless, 
the world values him by his penury, and 
gives him the bare accommodation that 
befits his apparent worthlessness. [’er- 
haps it is well that it should be so on 
the average. but is it quite as humane, 
and does it give room for the play ot 
romance that the older system or no- 
system gave ? 

The whole tendency of the times is 
towards a further and stricter develop- 
ment of family seclusion, as home be- 
comes more sacred and independence 
and settlement are more valued. One 
reason why the older and less exact- 
ing hospitality and entertainment of 
strangers have gone out of fashion, 
never to revive, is that the chance 
visitor can now give no return for such 
good feeling as would once have wel- 
comed him. He is not needed as a 
news-bearer. 

But, leaving comparisons of present 
with past hospitality and confining our- 
selves to the customs of our times, a 


found in the inquiry, Are the Americans 
a hospitable nation in comparison with 
their neighbors? Those who say we 
come shabbily out of the comparison 
woald find their strong argument in the 
contrast between our business hospital- 


ity and the business hospitality of the | 


foreigner. You arrive at a toreign 
hotel, and the proprietor meets you with 


So, in one— 


ference. No doubt this method mects a 
demand. The American does not want 
to be bothered; he can attend to him- | 
self. 

The truth is that we are an uneasy | 
people away from home. We do not. 
know how to be eflusive; we are gener- | 
ally vulgar if we try to be lavish; but, | 


‘| at home and at easy, the good-naiured | 
| American makes a fine picture of nearty 


enjoyment and unforced freedum, and | 
host, to his love of ostentation, giving 


opportunity to display his | 





, al! individuals. 
delicate question of debate might be | 


so his hospitality has been lauded by the | 
most critical who know him at close 
quarters, and we need not be afraid to 
challenge comparison with the people 
who have cultivated the art of wel- 
coming the visitor, without making him 
feel more more coptentedly welcome 
than he is with us as soon as he under- 
stands our cool habit of trust without 
protestation. 


THE one quality that is more usetul 
than another in the world, if one wishes 
to achieve anything whatever, is tact. 
Brute force may succeed, but then again | 
it may fail, and in either case it leaves” 
an unpleasant memory behind it; but, if 
tact fails, all is still serene, and one may 
try again with equanimity. The very 
name of tact tells its story, for, al- 
though in its first definition it simply 
means touch, it develops the further | 
implication of sensitive touch, then of 
adroit discrimination, then of delicate 
discernment. Discernment of what? 
Of the right and fit, of that which gives | 
the desired result in the best way. 

SELF SACRIFICE is wrong where we 
sacrifice ourselves ‘‘to’’? the whims or 
fancies or passing pleasure of those 
around us. Self-sacritice is right where 
we find it necessary, for the be t good 
of ourselves and others, to sacrifice our- | 
selves ‘for’ their and our highest good. | 
The wrong self-sacrifice is often easier | 
at the passing moment than the right, 
but in the long run it is sure to become 
a yoke of dreadtul bondage. 

THERE is nothing on earth so beauti- 
ful as the household in which Christian | 
love for ever smiles, and where religion | 
walks, a counsellur and a friend. No 
cloud can darken it, for its twin-stars 
are centred in the soul. No storms can 
make it tremble, for it has a heavenly 
support and a heavenly anchor. 








Lire is made up of choices which we | 
can by no means evade. Let us face | 
them frankly and fearlessly, and abide | 
by our decision. But, when we have | 
done so, let us not be so unreasonable | 
as to hope for the results which belong | 
to the other path in which we have re- 
fused to walk. 

FAITH and hope in the future, to be 
sound and permanent, must grow out 
of the knowledge of the past and re- 
spect for it; and he who gracefully ac- 
knowledges his obligations to the old is | 
all the better fitted to espouse the cause 
of the new. 


THERE is no law with regard to eat- 
ing and drinking and manner of living 
which can be laid down as applicable to 
Each person must find 
out the law which applies to himself and 
obey it. 


AN old courtier being asked how he 
had managed to prosper at Court so long. 
replied, *‘My secret has been to receive 
affronts, and return thanks for them.” 


THE grand essentials to happiness in 
this life are something to do, something | 


courtesy, as though you were his guest! to love, and something to hope for. 


CONFIDENTIAL CORRESPONDENTy, 


Lc. ¥.—When s gentioman asks lady 
to dance, she should accept the invitation 
with a few words, such as “With Pleasure!” or 
“Certainly!” provided, of couse, that no pre 
vious engagement has been made, in which 
case he should be politely informed of the 
tact. 


L. D.—The execution of Michaei Rer. 


| Fett, concerned in the plot to blow up Clerk. 
| enwell Prison, at Newgate, 


. Om May 
26, 1868, was the last public execation in Eng. 


| land. On September 5, 198, the frat Private 
| execution took place inside of New 
| being that of aman named Mackay for mar. 


der. 


T. a.—We do not think constant prac. 
tice to make one strong as a Hercules de 
Sireabel Those who perform great feats of 
eti cngth are by po means the surest of health 
and longevity. Moderate exercise daily, in 
labor, walking, and spectal exercise ts desir. 
able to keep the system ta fine tone, bat let it 
be moderate; any straining of the physica) 


| powers is as much to be deprecated as over. 


tasking the mental and nervous powers. Na 
ture has not provided for sach overdrafts on 
her store. 


N. L © — Estimates of the total number 
of gipsies in Evrope are vartously given from 
000 to 7m The severe laws against 
them have in most countries fallen into desue- 
tude they no longer being able to impose 
upon the credulity of the people, as in other 
days. There are many roving tribes tn lodta 
and Persia which resemble the gipsies. (r- 
ganized bands of gipsies Orst appeared in the 
Danubian provinces tn MIT. They nambered 
about 14,000 tn Italy as early as M2 They 
appeared in Spain tn 1447, in England about 
1506, and in Swe ‘on in 1514. 


L. F. F.— Buccaneers or freebooters were 
quite numerous tn the seventeenth century. 
Their stronghold was formed about 1690 at the 
island of Tortugas, where after driving out 
the Spantards they erected fortifications. 
They lay in wait for vessels passing from 


| America to Europe, the Spanish galieons in 


particular attracting their attention, as they 
were sometimes very richly laden. The 
French buccaneers established themselves in 
Santo Domingo, and the English tn Jamaica. 
Among those who made themselves conspicu- 
ous were Montbar, Francots L Ulonnals, Mi- 
guel de Vasco, Henry Morgan, Van Horn, 


| Grammont, and Pointis«. 


H. M. C.—A fine liquid biacking ts made 


| as follows: Ivory black and treacle of each 


one pound; sweet of] and oil of vitriol, each 
quarter pound. Mix the three first-named 
until the oil is perfeetly killed, then add the 
vitriol dilated with half-its weight «f water. 
Mix again well, and let stand for three hours, 
when it may be reduced to a proper consist 
ency with water. An excellent paste black- 
ing is thas made: Treacle, one pound; ivory 
biack, one and a quarter pounds; sweet ail, 
two ounces. Mix well, as directed for the 
iMquid blacking, and add a little strong vin- 
egar. 

H H. R—Light from battery electricity 
was fist discovered by Sir Humphrey Davy, 
at the Koyal Institution, London, in Isid. 
Faraday, in 1531, by his great discovery of in- 


| duced currents, rendered practicable the ap 
| plication of electricity to the production of « 


good artificial light. It was not, however, 
until 1553 that the magnetic electric machine 


“was actually applied to the purpus, and, In 


1557, the first great practical trial took place, 
when Faraday had the satisfaction of seeing 
his conception carried into effect. The elec 
tric light was introduced into a lightuouse at 
South Foreland, a headland on the south east 
coast of England, December 5, Ise, and later 
it was adopted at Dungeness Lighthous*, on 
the English Channel. 

Joun B.—You are too young to pass 
judgment on the discipline imposed on you 
by your parents. They are studying what is 
best for your welfare; you are on'y consult- 
ing your own inclination, and that bas led 
you into a rebellious state of mind, out of 
which we advise you to escape as speedily * 
possible. A son's daty ts implicit anger 
to the parental authority, even ff he shoul 
deem itharsh. As to allowing young people 
pocket-money, we have only one opinion of 
the subject, and that is, that we think it ex- 
tremely injadicious to withhold it ts —, 
ate quantity. Make a boy once fee! proud ¢ 
being trusted by his parents, and he will not 
abuse the confidence reposed tn him. 


Rosanna —The young man bas seem 
ingly no rea! affection for you, although be is 
probably flattered by your evident admira- 
tion for him. The fact that he does not come 
to see you, or take notice of you In company. 
while he endeavors when you are sone “ 
make you think that you are of importance 
to him, shows this. His conduct, !» actieg 
thus, is not at all open or qunciementy. © 
though too many young men would i 
actly the same under similar circumsta® 


nee ith 
Your proper course fs to fill yout ete 
other things. Make those who a work 


house with you happier and less © your 


ing than they are now; go am ng her 
friends; cultivate the acquaintance we poses 
girls, especially of those who are rye “ 
“jolly” or “naturally fall of fan, et cael 
make their lives “jollier” and brigzo™ t 
good books; take up some stuc as 
for which you have a paturs : 
modern languages, music or draw+'s s abe 
way you will learn to get along * ; a tr 
fascinating young man; and ff be i" pie & 
neglecting you in public, you *» eserves 


punish him by snubbing him, #* * 
in private. 











COQUETTE. 





BY B D5 





No more for me to thy #weet eyes 
The eager glance of welcome Mies! 
New love bath won thee—thrice told tale 
My visions fade, my bright hopes pale, 
Aad from my Iife the laughter dies! 


What though serene tn «llwer «kies 
The moon—true lovers’ lamp—may rise? 
Thou keepest tryst in qaiet vale 
No more for me! 


say not that yet some worthtier prize 
Time's hand may bring—my «oul dentes'! 
Love's keenest darts may -hower like ball, 
Mine ts impenetrable mali! 
ue fruitiess quest hath made me wise— 
No more for me! 


A Sin of Justice. 








N the year 1689 there occurred in the 
| city of Paris a crime of violence ren- 

dered remarkabie by a miscarriage of 
justice, and involving the condemnation 
and execution of an entirely innocent 
man. In a certain bouse in Mason 
Street, near the Norbonne, lived a person 
known as Lady Mazsi. 

Several domestics, male and female, 
were in thie isdy’s employment, and a 
vaiet named Le Brue cccapied a smal! 
room partitioned off from the servants’ 
hall. 

The other rooms on the grounc fleor 
were public apartments. The lady's own 
chamber was upon the first floor, and was 
the innermost of three rooms, opening one 
from another. 

The outermost of these rooms was never 
locked, but the servants in variably secured 
the door of the second after their mistress 
had retired for the night. 

The key of Lady Mazeil’s own chaniber 
was usually taken out of the door, and left 
upon achair that stood near it by the ser- 
vant who was last in the lady’s room. 

This servant in going out always pulled 
the door heavily to after her, when it shut 
with s spring, and could not be opened 
from *he outside. 

In the lady’s chamber were two other 
doors, one communicating with the back 
stairs, and the other with a closet, which, 
in itsturn, opened apon the back stairs 
also. Above the closet in question was a 
room occupied by the Abbe Poulard, 
while the other rooms upon that floor 
were empty. 

On the third floor were two rooms, one 
occupied by two chambermaids, sisters, 
and the other by twofootmen. Over these 
rooms again were empty lofts or granaries, 
the doors of which always stood open. 

The cook sleptin the basement, where 
the stock of fire wood was kcpt; an old 
woman siept in the kitchen. and the coack- 
nan in a room over the stabies. 

In Lady Mazel’s own chamber were two 
bell-palls, one on each side of the bed, and 
the belis to which they were attached 
rang in the chambermaids’ room on the 
third floor. 

To this description of the house it is 
necessary te add some account of the in- 
mates. 

Lady Mazel herself wasa widow, 
tween forty and fifty years of age. 


be 
She 





| Mazsl, nor in the room immediately un- 





was the mother of # grown uy family, but | 


continued to lead a gay, dissipated iife. 
She was much addicted to high play, and 
several card-parties took piace in her house 
évery week. 

On these occasions the outer door stood 
constantly open, and numbers of atten- 
dants continually coming and going kept 
the hall and offices in a constant state of 
noise and confusion. 

The Abbe Pouiard bad qzitted the order 
of Jacobin Monks, after being a member 
of it for nearly twenty years, his ostensi- 
ble reason being that he was desirous of 
joining another orger, which however he 
never did. 

He had lived on terms cf great intimacy 
with Lady Mazel for more than twelve 





years, and had a master-key to every door | 
in the house. He also assumed foli au- | 


thority over the servants, and seemed in 


every respect to have as much power in | 


the establishment as Lady Mazel herse!f. 
He had a sleeping apartment in another 
house in the same street, but took all bis 
méals at Lady Mazei’s, and occasionally 
siept there. 

When he did so 


he oocul 


mediately over a closet which 


+ 


ec a room i- 


opened 
bed- room Phis roon 
the 
apartment by a private staircase, the door 
of which was ciose to her bed, so that she 
could open and shat it as ehe lay. 


No one slept on the same ficor as Lady 


lady Mazei’s 


ommunicated with liacdy 8 sieeping 
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He then went to an hotel opposite Laly 
Mazel’s house, and seeing one of the foot- 
men sia window, called out to him to in- 
quire if his mistress were stirring yet. 


der her bed-chamber. 
Le Brun, who had the chief manage- 
ment of the household, had been in the 


lady's employment for twenty-nine years. 
His family lived in lodgings tn a neightor- 
ing street, and Le Brun cocasional!y spent 
the night there. 

The two footmen were lads of seventeen 
and eighteen years of age, while the 
cnanibermaids, cook, coachman, and old 
woman were all ordinary servants with 
nothing in their previous history calling 
for special remark. 

Ono Z7th November, 1659. which was the 
first Sunday in Advent, the two dangb- 
ters of Le Brun peid their respects to 
Lady Mazel after dinner, and were very 
kindly received. 

As she was then about to go to vespers 
(afternoon service), the lady pressed them 
to come again ata time when she wouid 
be able to see more of them. 

After their departure Lady Mazel, at- 
tended by Le Brun, went to Vespers at a 
church attached to the convent of Pre 
monasterian Monks in Hanuteviile Street. 

Le Brun saw bis wistress home again, 
and alierwards attended vespers in the 
Jacobin's Chureb in St. James’ Street. 

On the conclusion the service he 
played a game of bowls, and from the 
bowling green went in company with a 
person pamed Lague, a lockemith, to a 
co:k’s shop kept by a man named Gautier, 
where they purchased something for 
supper. 

Le Brun then called ait his wife's lodg 
ings, and afterwards, about eight o'clock 
in the evening, escorted Lady Maze! home 
from the house of a friend pamed Duvan 
in Battoir Street. After doing so he re- 
turned to Lague’s bhovee to supper, and 
while there was quite at his ease and very 
cheerful. 

Lady Mazel supped, according to ber 
usual custom, with the Abbe Poulard, and 
about eleven o'clock retired to her sleep 
ing apartment, to which she was attended 
by her two cham bermaids, 


of 


ee 


The young man answered that she was 


not, whereupon Le Brun wentinto the 


house, where he found all the servants 


in the greatest consternation at baving 


beard noihing of her, especially as the 
footmen had made a good deal of noise in 


carrying up the wood. 


At length Le Brun and the other ser- 
vents knocked at the door of Lady Mazel's 


chamber, and as all remained silent their 


alarm increased, and one of them said he 
feared that their mistress must have been 
seized with apoplexy. 

To this Le Brun replied that he feared it 
was something worse, and added, “My 
mind misgives me, for 1 found the street 
door open last night after all the family 
were gone to bed.”’ 

Lady Mazel’s son, who held a Court ap- 
pointment, was then hurriedly sent for. 
As s00n as be came be sent for alockemith 
to force the lock of the door, and said to 
Le Brun, ‘What can have happened? it 
must certainly be apoplexy !’’ 

Upon this one of those present proposed 
that a surgeon should be sent for, but Le 
Brun cried out, “It is no apoplexy, it is 
certainly something worre. Nome mis 


| chief bas been done!” 


When the locksmith arrived he opened 
the epring lock of the door very easily, and 
L# Bron, entering first, ran up to the bed, 
ealling aloud bis mistress’ name, and drew 
back the bed curtain. 

Then he staggered back, exalaiming: 
“Oh. my lady is murdered I’ and ran into 
the closet which opened off the bed-room, 
took down tbe bar of the window, and 
opened the shutters. Then, taking up the 
lady's strong box and weighing it in bis 


| hands, he said, “She has pot been robbed, 


how is this ’’ 


Lady Mazel's son then instantly sent for | 


M. De-rita. the Lieutenant Criminal, as 
the Public Prosecutor in France was then 


pamed This official hastened to the spot 
Before they left her, Le Brun, who had without a moment's delay, and at once 
not returned when the lady retired, came proceeded to “take the information,” and 


up the back staircase and knocked at the 
door. Lady Mazel inquired who was there, 


a surgeon was also bent for to examine the 


; ; body. 
and of the maids replied that it was Le | The surgeon’s examination dieclosed the 
Brun. fact that the deceased lady had been 


Le Brun then went downstairs, and came 
round egain by the principal! staircase. 

When Lady Mazel heard him she said, 
“This is a fine hour indeed!” and gave him 
orders to make certain preparations for 
the next day, which was one of her recep 
tion days. 

One of the chambermaids baving, a+ 
usual, placed the key of thechamber upon 
a chair near the door, they went out, and 
Le Brun, following them, closed the door 
heavily after him, so that it shut upon the 
spring lock. 

The maids chatted 
the stairs for « short time about 


LA Hrun on 
the kind 


with 


Stabbed with a knife or other sbarp inatra- | 


ment upwards of fifty times in the face, 
hands, and body, One wound in tne neck 
had pierced the jugular vein, causing 
death from the loss of blood, but none of 
the other wounds were mortal. 

On tne bed veing examined there wana 
found a scarf of coarse lace, 
bleod, and a napkin madeup like a cap, 
also showing blood stains, This papkin 
as weil as all the other linen, was marked 
with the letter °S,’’ Lady Mazil’s tamily 
name being ‘‘Savoniere.”’ 


Itappeared probable that the poor lady, | 


reception the lady had given his daugh- in attempting to defend herself, had 
ters, and inafew minutes they parted snatched off the murderer's cap and torn 
’ 4 ted, ; 
the maids afterwards testifying that Le © cravat. 
Three or four human haira were found 


Brun was then perfectly composed and at 
his ease. 

Next morning Le Brun went to market, 
where he met a friend of his, a book seiler, 
who conversed with him for some time, 
and who afterwards deciared that Le Brun 
was then perfectly calm and unembar 
rassed in manner; 

Le Brun then conversed cheerfully with 


in one of the deceased’s banda, and it 
seemed likely that she had clung to her 
murderer until he cut at ber hands with 
his weapon. 

The bell-pulls were found to be securely 
knotted the 
hinder the victim from using them for the 


to posts of the bed so as to 


surpose of raising av alarm. 
I I 


the butcher with whom Lady Mazai dealt, Among thé ashen on the hearth was 

and bought some meat, which bereqguested found «4 iong-biaded clasp knife, the tor- 

the man to send home without delay, as toi*e shell handle of which had been al 

the cook would went it directly, and he, most entirely consumed by fire No 

Le Brun, had business elsewhere. The traces of blcod were visible upon the blade 
’ 


butcher subsequently stated that Le Brun 
was perfectly collected and cheerful tn 
making his purcnase. 

On leaving the market Le Brun met with 
some other triends, who went home with 
bim. There, on Le Brun taking off bis 
cloak, one of bis visitors, in sport, caught 
it up and pat iton. 

Le Brun thereupon took up a leg of 
mutton that lay near, and striking his 
friend upon the back witb it, “A man may 
surely beat bis own cloak as much as be 
will.” 

Soon afterwards his visitors left, and Le 
Bruna went into the kitchen as usual and 
busied bimeelf with his customary duties. 
By and bye he gave out wood, for use in 
to the 


Lady Mezsi’s apartments, footmen, 


of the knile, 

The key of the chamber was missing 
from the chair near the door, the 
maids had placed it on the previous night 
No marks of violence were visible either 
upon the door of the chamber iteelf or upon 
that of the ante chamber. The door of the 
sinall closet, which Opened upon the back 
stair, was found lo be boiled upon the in 
side. 

In Lady Mazei's wardrobe waa found « 
smal) locked receptacle, cbe key of which 
was found hanging at the head of the de 
This recaptacie, upon being 
opened, was found to contain a purse, in 


where 


ceaned’s bed. 
which were 275 livres in goid, and alsothe 
key of the lady's etrong-box. 

No 


use could be made of this key, asthe 


who, as well as Le Brun bimeelf. began to secret of the lock of the strong-box was 
ex press surprise that Lady Mazel's be j known only to the deceased lady herself 
not ring, ait ug wae near “ A mh were erefore # tf wi “ 
iF Dar ‘ sua ne “ ‘ roke ‘ 6 ™ 
we i. - x A ag* “ 

gs, and told eI “ was aining atx a en & ‘ + 
easy because bis mistress ~ ng as sides several other parceia ar agen 
usual, and at the same be hande * taining #maeier sums {ne f the atte 
wife seven louis-d’ors, desiring her to iocck also contained a piece of card-board, on 
them up. which appeared in the deeeased’s band- 
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I 2 Abbe 


*riting. the words 
Poulard’s” 

There was also found « large puree of 
gold and green needie work, bat this was 
empty; aieoa writing. box of red teather, 
upon the top of which lay a half louisa-d’or. 

In this box were found all Lady Mazel's 
jeweia, supposed to be worth about 15,000 
livres. Im the pocket of the deceased's 
dressing-gown were also found fifteen 
pistoies in goid. 

From ali these circumstances there ap- 
peared to have been nosystematic robbery 
com mitted. 

W hen the Lieutenant Criminal bad com- 
pleted bis examination of the premises, 
and interrogated the chambermakia upon 
the spot, he prcoeseded to examine Le 
Rrun. 

This man, in giving an account of all he 
hed done during the previous evening, 
said that after conversing fora littie with 
the maids on the staircese, he went down 
into the kitchen, while the female servants 
went upstairs 

Then in the kitchen he took the key of 
the other door in his band, intending to 
tock if, but that, before doing #0, he sat 
down before the fir: to warm himaeif pre 
vious to going to bed, and fell fast asleep, 
weakening aboutan bour afterwards. That 
he then went downstairs and locked the 
outer door, which he found open, and car- 
ried the key with bim to his own room. 


“Monsieur 


Le Brun’s person was searched by order 
of the Lieutenant Criminal, aud the only 
things found upon him were the key of the 
office houses, and a pass key which fitted 
the lock upon the door of Lady Mazel’s 
siee ping apartinen’. 

Upon this the Lieutenant Criminal or. 
deret Le Brun to be taken into custody, 
and the bioody nightcap was tried upon 
the prisoner « bead, which it was found to 





soaked witb | 


fitezectly. Thereupon he was committed 
to prieon, and hia wife was also appre. 
hended. 

lady Maez-i's sleeping s;artinent was 
sealed up, and officers of toe law were left 
in charge of the whole premises. 

On the following day the Lieutenant- 
Criminal examined the two footmen, and 
also precognized the coachman and cook 
at witnesses. He would seem, however, 
not lo have questioned the old woman who 
| alept in the kitchen. 

On this same day there was also found 
atthe foot of the back stair, along, new 
cord, knotted at equal distances #0 an to 





| form a ladder, and to one end of which 
| was fastened a three-pranched hook or 
hold-fast 


| Upon the following day the Lieutenant. 
Criminal examined Le Brun io prison, but 
the strictest search was made, 
bo trace of blood waa tound upon any of 
nor was there 
any wound nor 60 much a8 a scratch upon 


although 


the prisoner's garinents, 
his person. 

There was, however, found in one of the 
empty roouwes or lofts at the top ef Lady 
Mazei’s bourse, and concealed under some 
trusses of atraw, a shirt, the breast and 
siceves of which were stained with blood, 
and which aleo bore the marks of bioody 
Aioug with the shirt was found 
oft a cravat, also stained with 


fingers. 
the collar 
bioond 

In another loft was found a quantity of 
ebarc «i 
Upon la Brun’s own apartment being 
searched there were found « basket filled 
with pieces of old iron, among which were 
napkin belong- 
ing to the deceased, and warked with the 
letter *'S,"’ an old nightcap and some 
eordie 

Hite wife's lodgings were also searched, 
but pothing of a suspicious pature was 
found there Some of the prisoner's linen 
however, taken possession of to be 
for comparison with ihe shirt and 
cravat coliar found ip the toft 


an iron book and a bia, a 


war, 
used 


The master key found upon 14 Brun was 
examined by asinith; the knife found in 
the ashes of the grate in Lady Mazel's 
room, by a cutier; the hair found her 
hand, vy « barber; the prisoner's linen, by 
slinen weever: and the knotted rope, by a 
rop® maker. 

The emith reported that the key wasdif- 
the other keys io the house, 


ferent from a.! 


that one smal: piece bad recently veen 
soldered on, and that the whole key 
seernel to have been recentiy fled, or, at 
lous! obtbed with some rough substance 
wae farthe found that the key in 
- _ ‘ hye te 
* “~ f e a ¢ a 
4 z i 
x » 7 ” on we 
+ x 
ities coul liscoover n reeeu 
blance between the knife found in the 
hearth and another found upon Lae Brun, 
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expect thet they both bore the same 
mnaker's name. 

The barber said thet the hair found in 
the dead woman's band was #0 smal! in 
quantity that he couid form no judgment 
upon it. 

The linen-weaver, however, reported 
that there was not the slightest resem. 
blance either in texture or quality be. | 
tween the shirt and collar found inthe — 
loft and Le Brun'’s linen—that the shirt 
was much shorter, and the collar smaliier | 
in size, 

The maids deciared that they bad never | 
known L# Brun wear « cravat like the | 
one found, but that they bad often washed | 
one like tt fora man samed Kerry, who 
had been in Lady Mazel's service, but 
who had been dismissed about four 
months before the murder for stealing 
from hina miatresa. 

Lastly, the ropemaeker reported that | 
there was no resembiaoce whatever be- 
tween the rope found at the foot of the 
back stair and one found in es basket in 
lf Krun’s room. 

As it appeared probable that the mur- 
der bad been committed by one or other | 
of the domestics, so it appeared likely | 
that Le Bron rether than any of the others | 

| 





| 





was the murderer 

it did not (ndeed appear certain that the 
man bad himeelf committed the murder. 
It rather seemed likely that be bad made | 
himeelf “art and part’ in the crime by | 
admitting the guilly person into the 
house. 

On La Brun's hands being examined 
very sbortly after bis spprehension not 
the slightest trace of bicod, aod no ecratch 
or wound of any kind, wes found upon 
them, although it was piain that they had 
not been recently washed. 

Farther, the prisoner was not known to 
have possessed such a knife as that found 
among the ashes in the grate in the de 
ceased woman's room, altbough at that 
time it was the aimost universal custom 
among men of La Brun'’s class to carry 
about the person the knife used at meals. 

The cravat also, of which a piece was 
found in toe murdered woman's bed, was 
nade of coarse lace, while all la Brun’s 
cravats were made of muslin. 

The bloody shirt was found to be much 
too small for the prisoner, and two of the 
maide stated positively that it was not his, 
but added that the articles shown to them 
were very likeashirt and cravat which 
they had often washed for the man that 
had been turned away. 

Notwithstanding ali thia, Le Brun was 
found guilty, and on the Isth of January. 
1690, the following sentence was pro- | 
nounced upon him : 

“That having been sttainted and con 
victed of the murder of Lady Mazel, he | 
should make the ‘amende bonorable,’ and 
that after being broken alive, be should 
be left to expire upon the wheel, but that 
he should firet be put to the torture, both 
ordinary and extraordinary, in order to | 
make bim re veal his accom plices.’’ 

Againat this horrible doom the unfortu 
nate Le Brun appealed 

There appeared to be, indeed, good 
grounds for an appeal, for the only fact 
really proved against the condemned man 
wasthat he certainly bad the means of 
admitting anyone he piesased into the 
house, and even into the lady's chamber. 

On the other hand, the dece.sed bad 
habitually kept a very open and not very 
well conducted house, where high play 
war constantly going on; and many per- 
sone Visited the house of whom the ser- | 
Vants saw or knew littie or nothing at all. | 

Farther, the loft in which the bloody 
clothes were found, always stood open, 
and had in its ceiling « trap door leading 
toarun or gutter, which passed between 
the ridges from one house to another for 
half the length of the «treet. 

Again, it was not necessary to go far in 
search Of persons other than I Brun, by 
whom the murder migot bave been com. 
mitted. | 

The Abbe Poulard, a man of abandoned | 
principles and scandalous life, lived in the 
house, and upon the most fomiliar terms 
with the murdered iady; and he had a. 
sister whom Lady Mazei's second son bad | 
proposed to marry, oat to which marriage 
Lady Mazel bad such «a repugnance, that 
she would not suffer the subject to be 
named in ber presence. 

Toe Abbe was further known to be in 
possession of a master key capabie of 
opening every door in the bouse. 





Lady Mazel was ales known to have s 
mortal enemy mn the person of her 
daughter-in-law, Lady je Navoniere, 
whom sbe bad caused to be ehut up ine 
convent thirteen years previcus y, om ac 
count of the scandalous irreguiarity of 
her life, 
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This person was known to have escaped 


| from the convent in question, and to have | 


been for some time living in concealment 
jo the city of Paria. 

It is also very surprising that no en- 
quiry should bave been made regarding 
the whereabouts of the man Berry, who 
might weil have been the principal, even 
if Le Brun were an accessory to the crime. 
Berry, as before mentioned, bad been in 
Lady Mazel’s service for abont @ year, 
but had, in the montb of March prior to 
the murder, been dismissed for robbing 
his mistress of about fifteen bundred 
livres. He had been seen in Paris about 
the time the murder was done, and M. 
de Savoniere was informed of the fact, 
but had taken no proceedings upon the 
information. 
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the fire and warmed himself until it be- 

came dark, when, bearing « carriage drive 
| into the court-yard, he again conceaied 
| bimeself under the bed, where he remained 
| until midnight. 

Lady Mazel having then been in bed for 
about an hour, he came out of bis hiding 
piace and found that she was awake. He, 
at once, demanded her money, when she 
began to scream, until be threatened her 
with death if she made any further noise. 

Notwithstanding this threat, Lady Mazel 
attempted to ring one of the bells, but 
failed to reach it, os the rope bad been 
tied up; whereupon be drew bis kniie and 
stabbed her repeatedly. 

The anfortunate lady attempted to de- 
feud berself until ber strength failed, 
when she fell face downwards upon the 





On Jird February, 160, Le Bron was 
put to the torture in terms of the sentence | 
passed upon bim, but still persisted, in | 
spite of his cruel sufferings, in bis frm | 
denial of all knowledge of the crime. 

On the Z7th, the judges again meét, and 
resolved in the meantime to revoke the | 
death sentence passed upon Le Brun, up- 
til more ample evidence of bis guilt 
should be obtained. 

The unfortunate victim survived this 
decision but a short time, 

He gradually sank, and died in prison | 


| on the first of March foliowing, declaring 


most pathetically, witb bis last breath, bis 
com piewe innocence, and his resignation to | 
his bard fate. 

The public generally believed him to 
bave been an innocent sufferer, and bis 
family received many wnarks of sympathy 
and kindness in their distress. | 

On the 27th of March, efter Le Bruns 
death, information reached the Provost of 
Sens, that a person had lately settled in 
bis district as a dealer in cattie and borses, 
who appeared to be possessed of a great 
dea! of ready money, and who went by the 
name of John Gerlat, 

It was farther reported that this man’s 
real name was Kerry, and tbat be was 
known to bave been a valet in Paris. ) 

The ma.’s being in possession of #0 | 
much money being in itself a suspicious | 
circumstance, he was apprehended —at 
first merely that be might give an account 
of himself, 

When taken into custody he attempted 
to bribe the officers to allow bim to 
escape, but this attempt failed, and | 
merely tendered to confirm the suspicions | 
that had been aroused regarding him. 

The officers immediately searched the | 
prisoner, and Jound upon his person a« | 
very valuable gold watch, which subse. | 
quently turned out to have beionged to | 


| Lady Mazel, and to bave been in ber pos | 


session on the night of the murder. 

The bioody shirt and cravat found in 
Lady Mazels house were found to be 
Kerry's, and other circumstances concur- 
ring to show his guilt, be was, on Jist 
July 16%), condemned to be tortured and 
afterwards broken on the wheel. 

Oo the following day the sentence was 
executed. Under torture Kerry confessed 


|; to a share in the murder, and made a 


si alement implicating certain other per- 
sons, When, however, he arrived at the 
piace of execution, he withdrew his pre 
vious statement and inade a final confess 
sion to the following eflect : 

Hie stated that he bad come to Parie on 
Wednesday, the Jird November, ls, 
with the intention of robbing Lady 
Mazeil's bouse, and took up bis quarters at 
an inn called ‘**The Goiden Chariot.” 

That on the Friday following he went, 
in the dusk of the evening, to Lady Ma- 
zel's house, and, finding the street door 
open, went in. 

Meeting no one in the court-yard or ball, 
Le went softly upsteira toa sort of gran- 
nary where a supply of Oats was kept. 

There he remained until the following 
Munday forenoon, about eleven o'clock, 


| having meantime subsisted upon some 
| apples and bread with which be had pro- 


vided bimself. 

Knowing that Lady Mazel was in the 
habit of attending mass at that hour, be 
stole softly downstairs to her chamber, the 
door of which he found open. 

He thereupon entered the reom and 
conceaied himself under the ved. 

There he lay until the afternoon, when 
Lady Mazel, after being in and out of the 
roctn several times, left the house to at- 
tend veepers, locking the door of the room 
behind her. 

K nowing that the lady would not return 
for some time, be came out from under 
the bed, and having found bis bat troubie 
some, be took it off and made « softer cov 
ering for his head outof a napkin which 
he found in the room. 

Hie then tied the bell ropes to the frame 
of the bed, and afterwards sat down by 


bed. 

He then repeatedly stabbed ber until 
life appeared to be quite extinct. 

The murderer wen lighted a candie, 
and found the key of the strong box in 
Lady Mazel’s wardrobe. 

The strong box was then witbout dif- 
ficulty opened, and Berry took out of it 
6,000 livres in gold. 

This money he placed in a linen bag, 
and closing the box, be placed the key in 


| the wardrobe. 


He then threw into the fire the knife 
with which be had committed the murder, 
and in the fireplace it was subsequently 
found. 

Kerry also stated that his cravat was 
torn from his neck in the death struggle, 
and tbat be had ieft upon the bed the nap- 
kin be bad used as a head covering. 

Then, taking bis bat from under the bed, 
where he had left it, he went out of the 
chamber, and, as he did so, noticed upon 


| a cbair near the door what he supposed to 


be the key of the room, 

As be knew the secret of the spring lock 
he had no aiflicuity in opening the door 
of the ante-cbamber; and so after resum 
ing bis coat and waistcoat, he stole softly 
downstairs and left the house, about one 
o’ciock in the morning. 

He then hurried as quickly as possibile 
to bis quarters at “The Golden Chariot,” 
and went to bed. 

Kerry solemnly swore to the truth of 
this statement upon a crucifix which he 
heid in his band, and immediately after- 
ward he was broken on the wheei. 

The criminal endured this dreadful 
punishment with the greatest fortitude, 
and died prayi. g that his sufferings might 
be accepted as s0me atonement for the 
death of the innocent Le Brun. 

lady Mazei's heirs paid to the widow 
and family of that unfortunate man a 
legacy, which was found to have been left 
to him by his murdered mistress, and re- 
paid the whole cost of the innocent suf- 
ferer's defence—a tardy and poor recom- 
penee, truly, for the loss, by an unde. 
served and cruel death, of an affectionate 
and beloved busband and father. 


The Park Gate. 
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BOUT forty years since, Monsieur de 
A lAfutral was the owner of a fine wan- 
sion near Auteuil. The fame of bis 
hospitality and good dinners, and the bril- 
liancy of his fetes and entertainments, 
were proverbial, aud drew together, in 
one common focus, the elite of the fashb- 
jionabie world. Monsieur de Leutral was 
a bachelor, and lived with his niece, who 
did the honors of his house, 

Sbe was about eighteen. There was in 
ber menner a kindness and cordiality, 
united with perfect good breeding, en- 
hancing the eflects of the latter, like a 
waru: background throws out and gives a 
tone to the most finished pic.ure. Few 
faces could better bear minute investiga- 
tion. 

Above the middie size, she had all the 
dignity of height, without its awk ward- 
ness. Her features were small, and beau- 
ufully chiselled; ber eyes were darkly 
and beautifully biue, and the long, dark 
fringes that shadowed them gave a 
Murillo softness to ber cheek when she 
looked down. 

Such, reader, was Emilie, the ward of 
Monsieur de Leutral. It was his intention 
to bestow upon ber a rich dower—euch as 
& princess might envy; and at his death 


she was to become beir to his immense | 


wealth But to this he had attached one 
condition: never to enc urage® the ad 
dresses of any suitor unknown to her 
uncio—and especiaily those of a military 


man. 

it was not that he ontertsined any 
prejudice sgainst the profession, but he 
objected to military men as husbancs; and 











ee 





especially in time of war. His late sister, 
the mother of Emilie, had bestowed her 
hand upon a colonel of the Imperial 
Goaard, who, three months after his mar. 
riage bad fallen on the field of honor, 
while leading on his division to the charge 
at the memorable battle of Aspern. 

His widow, some months after, died of 
a broken heart, while giving birth to 
Emilie, leaving the orphan to the guard- 
lansbip of Monsieur de Leutral. And 
well did be perform his task. He doted 
upon bis ward as if she had been his own 
ehiid, and determined that her future 
bappiness should not be endangered or 
distarbed by the casualties of war. 

Among the crowd of persons who as- 
siduously frequented the chateau, and 
courted the society of Mdlle Emilie, was 
the Connt de St. Clair, a gentleman of 
high lineage, of great intellect and in- 
formation, who had already acquired a 
great degree of military reputation, and 
stood higb in the estimation of the Em- 
peror Napoleon. 

lt is not our purpose to give a minute 
description cf the nature of the passion 
whicb the count entertained for this beau- 
tifal giri, nor the particulars of the early 
stage of their reciprocal affections. Let 
us proceed to relate the occurrence which 
is sO iniimately connected with the title 
of this tale. 

One lovely morning, just before the 
break of day, in the sweet maiden time 
of the year—the gentie montu of May. 
It was estiildark. Atoneof tne angles of 
the chateau # casement was open—a fe- 
male stood before it; opposite that win- 
dow, a few paces distant, was a chestnut- 
tree, from tbe midst of whose wide- 
spreading foliage a gentleman was noise- 
lesely descending, who had been convers- 
ing with the lady at tbe open casement, 
whose anxious giances followed him to 
the ground. 

On bebolding him reach it in safety, she 
made hima tender sign of satisfaction. 
The count- for it was he—acknowledged 
the sweet token of adieu, and hastily re- 
tired amongst the labyrintb of shrubs and 
trees that surrounded the chateau. 

Emilie did not leave tbe window until 
she had suffered the necessary time to 
elapse to enable the count to reach the 
park gate—she tben retired; but whether 
the binges of the wicket had creaked on 
their pivots—whether the gate itself had 
been closed with less care than usual—or 
whether it was the cry of a human being, 
Emilie knew not; it was bowever, certain 
that an unusual noise fell upon her ear; 
she nastily re-opened her casement, and 
listened once more; but she heard nothing 
to eacite ber slarm; and the deep silence 
that ensued calmed her apprehension. 

The daylight dawned, and at length the 
bour of breakfast arrived. 

Emilie descended to the breakfast par- 
lor, to perform the honors of the table to 
her guardian and bis numerous guesis 
that were sojourning at the chateau; and, 
as ususl, the conversetion was gay and 
lively, tbe chief topic of discourse being 
the ball which was to take place that even- 
ing, to celebrate the birthday of Emilie. 

Everyone was prepared to be amiable 
and agreeable upon so interesting an c- 
casion; when suddenly the gamekeeper, 
whose name was Kaoul, without giving 
any notice, abruptly rushed into the room 
giving vent to the violence of his feelings 
in loud and hasty exciamations: 

“Ob, dear!—oh dear!’ cried he; ‘‘what 
bave | found? Weare aii done for! thé 
country right and left will be laid waste! 
Oh, sir ! the robbers have evtered the park; 
woether they be Jacovins, Red Kepubli- 
cans, or Socialists, I know not.”’ 

‘Who has dared to trespass on my !D- 
closures?’ demanded M. de Leutral, in- 
terrupting the ejaculations of Kaoul. 

‘Who bas dared to enter your domains, 
sir ?’’ repeated the gamekeeper. 

“Yos! Who bas dared?’ 

“Why, aseassins—sir—villians! republl- 
cans with false keys, that open the sally- 
port that leads into the forest.’’ 

Emilie now perceived that her cheeks 
bed Jost all their bioom at this moment. 
Bat Kaoul vociferated so lustily, that the 
attention cf every one was directed toward 
him. 

Monsieur de Leutral again silenced bim 
in the midst of his lamentations, and dé 
manded what had taken place tw causé *° 
extraordinary an ebuilition of woe? 

‘“BReboid, sir!” ejaculated the terror 
stricken gamekeeper, now almost driven 
to madness. “Behold what I have 


And with these words, he drew from ! 
the 


pocket a bandkerchief, and cast upon 
table before bis master two fingers borr! 
bly mutilated, 

Every person present drew back in Un- 











feigned horror, while Emilie uttered a 
piercing shriek. 

But in a moment she recollected that her | 
happiness and that of her lover depended 
upon her prudence and self-possession. 
she accordingly succeeded in mastering 
ner feelings. 

Daring the silence that took place, after 
the cry of horror that bad escaped the lips 
of Emilie, at the sight of the mutilated fin- 
gers lying on the table, the gamekeeper 
had time to continue his clamorous nar- 
rative. 

“Yen, sir,’ said Raoul, in a loud voice; 
‘they were caught in the park gate, aud 
what proves the thing was done by rob 
pers, and that the rogues were numerous, 
is the fact, that the spring wicket had only 
smashed the fingers, for they were after- 
wards taken off. It is not possible that 
one man could have courage enough to 
operate in so horrible a manner upon 
himself.” 

Monsieur de Leutral examined the 
fingers with gloomy looks and deep at- 
tention; and then suddenly glancing 
round the room, without fixing his eyes 
upon any person in particular, he said, 
with a bitter smile: 

“The skin of these mangled fingers is 
very white, and those nails are kept in too 
good order to be those of a robber."’ 

Every one of those words fell like 
scorching drops of boiling lead upon the 
heart of Emilie. Her teeth chattered;: she 
felt that her brain whirled, and that her 
eyes became dim. But the various opin- 
ions which M. de Leutral called forth 
from the guests too much confusion to 
aliow her emotion to be perceived. The 
indignation of his friends concealed the 
confusion of Emilie. 

Presently M. de Leutral having made a 
sort of half apology te his guests, de- 
manded of Raoul if the traces of olood that 
were left atforded any particular ground 
of suspicion. 

‘Impossible!’ replied the gardener; 
“they stop at the foot of the wicket.”’ 

“And you have discovered nothing 
more?’ inquired Monsieur de Leutral. 
‘Nothing that can put us upon a right 
scent—no fragment of s garment, no 
riding whip, no key, or anything, in fine, 
which the wounded may bave /et fall ?”’ 

“No, sir,—no! IT haves found nothing,” 
replied the gamekeeper; but another fact, 
which proves that the villians were nu- 
merous, Or, rather, that there were more 
than one, is that the knife was wiped upon 
a piece of paper—a thing that no wounded 
man could think of doing. This is the 
paper I allude to.”’ 

‘(dive it to me!” cried his master, eager 
ly; and he anxiously seized upon the 
blood-stained paper which Kaoul handed 
to him, 

He examined it long and attentively; 
and during his investigation, while every 
one was gazing silently upon the host, 
Emilie could hear her beart beating in her 
breast, 

Suddenly her guardian raised his eyes 
towards her, and said, without exhibiting 
the most remote suspicion: 

“If you examine this, you will think as 
Ido. Here isthe mark where the blade 
was wiped; and the trace clearly proves 
that the amputation was performed with a 
fiat poignard, and not with a knife.” 

“Exactly what it is !’’ s:outed Raoul. 
“Those brigands always carry poignards ! 
rhe villisns—the ruffians—the murder- 
érs !’’ 

M, de Leutral ordered the gamekeeper 
lo leave the room, while Emilie took the 
paper and mechanically passed it to her 
right-hand neighbor, 80 soon as she had 
Kiauced curiously over it. 

That person ecrutinized it with the ut- 
most curiosity, and again awoke the 
s!umbering terrors of the wretched KEmi- 
lie, by saying: 

“Yoa, there is sumething written 
neath the blood,’’ 

“Let us see it!” exclaimed Monsieur de 
Loutral, his eyes flashing fire, and his 
voice alinost choked with emotion. 

The paper was passed to him once more, 
and, after a great deai of difficulty, he 
Kradually deciphered these words: '‘M de 
Leutral and Mdile Emilie have the bonor 
to invite——” 


be- 





He stopped—the paper was torn just | 
there, The syllables of this phrase, thos | 
seen, sounded like the cali of death in | 
thé ears of Emilie. M. de Leutral crushed 


hé paper in bis bands witb terrible vio- 
6, aud now, for the first time giving 
the Lem pest bat raged witi 
b® addressed his war nan angry 
and said 
lis well—this evening we shall see 


which of our guests will be missing.’’ 
He bhamily left the room, followed by 
bis friends, in a state of moody and sus 





picious silence. Emilie remained alone, 
and was now, for the first time, enabled 
to examine the terrible object of accusa- 
tion, 

She gezed upon it—and so well is each 
beautiful feature of a lover registered in 
the tablet of his mistress’ memory, that 
she recognized and secured the sad relic 

The devotion of the noble count to the 
welfare and bonor of his mistress—to 
mutilate bhimseif—was terrible? But that 
which he subsequently did was far more 
chivalrous still. 

It were impossible to depict the misery 
—the agony—the despair that rent the 
bosom of Emilie throughout that un- 
happy day! Years—long years of woe, 
were outdone by that single day of bit- 
terness—of reckless prospect, and of un- 
utterable distress ! 

A vain hope—ever attendant upon those 
cases where the result of misfortune is 
not yet known—occasionally penetrated 
to her wounded soul. The sense of her 
duties,and the necessity of attending to her 
domestic avocations, also came to ber as- 
sistance; and she thus partially soothed 
her agitated mind. 

In the evening she appeared in the ball- 
room, resplendent and calm! In propor- 
tion asthe hour of danger advanced, she 
felt that she gradually became more 
tranquil. Instead of suffering her mis 
fortune to gain upon her step by step, she 
calculated its full extent in ber imagina- 
tion. 

She knew the lapse of a few minutes 
would decide her fate; for she was thor- 
ougbly convinced that her guardian 
would never be induced to forgive her 
disobedience; she must give up all hopes 
ofa dowry—and she was prepared for #0 
great a sacrifice. 

The entertainment commenced, and 
the guests arrived in crowds. M. de Leu 
tral—stationed at a little distance from the 
door—affected to receive them with a do- 
gree of politeness which permitted bim to 
count and examine all who passed him. 

The bour advanced andthe count did 
not make his appearance, afew other fash- 
ionables of the day were also late. 

The festival continued, and some of the 
expected guests were still wanting, bul 
they were only ladies and old men—not 
oveon whom suspicion could fall, save 
the Count de St. Clair. 

Emilie was aware of this, and her uncle 
whispered in her ear, as she passed by the 
place where he was posted: 

“The circle of my suspicions gradually 
becon.es smaller; it now includes but 


— 





three names, and already might I select 
one, and announce myself that the 
Count—” 

Atthe moment when M. de Leutral was 
about to pronounce the fatal name, the 
ball-room door was thrown open, and a 
laequey announced the Count de St. 
Clair. 

M. de Leutral and his niece were each #o 
anxioun to devour bim with # look, that | 
neither perceived the disorder that was | 
pictured upon each other's countenance, 

But the appearance of the count excited 
far different sentiments in the breast of 
his entertainer; he came carelessly with 
his opera bat under his arm, playing with 
his shirt frill with one band, and dangling 
his watch charm with the other both be 
ing covered with irreéproacbable white kid 


gioves. 

“Ab! itis not he, then!’ thought 
oncle and ward at the same moment, 

“Jt is not he, then,” said the uncle t 
himself. 

“Jt is not he who 
Emilie to berself. 

Ob! from that moment how everything 
was changed in her eyes! The magni 
tude of the danger that inenaced her was 
diminished—ber lover was safe—and her 
agonies of soul were abrogated. 

These iaeas raised ber spirits to such # 
height, that had not her guardian been 
occupied in welling for other guests who 
did not come, he would bave read the 
truth in the joyous glances of his ward. 

Several times when the count passed 
near ber, be spoke with that ease and 
elegance of which be was the model. The 
ball progressed, and our heroine was ré 
lieved from ali ber fears. 

In the course of the evening, according 
the company 


the 


was wounded,’’ said 


to the custom of the times, 
proposed to dance a (savot. 


The most distingu shed persone In the 
room were called upon to figure in this 
dance; #6 that the Count de St. Clair soon 
f . n* pia ss 68 Vis-& 

7 Was 6C8(AC1O8 

t eing eceive a P 

rt ¢ rieous smiles of her 
and to press the band #0 freely tendered 


} in the prescribed mazes of the dance 


Her beart felt lighter than it ever before 


| @arlier stages. 
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had seemed; and even if a remnant of 
dread bad linked in her mind, it would 
have vanished at the sight of the ease and 
grace with which he acquitted himself in 
the Gavot, and by which he attracted the 
attention of all the spectators present. 

In one of the figures, when the rapidity 
of the terpsichorean movements concealed 
every expression of any paseion or par 
ticular feeling, Emilie suffered herself to 
#queeze her lover's hand, as if to felicitate 
himupon a joy which she supposed he 
could not comprehend, At that moment 
a fearful shriek reechoed through the 
room, 

Reader, it did not emanate from 
count—it escaped from the lips of the 
wretched Emilie; for she bad fell, as she 
pressed her lover's hand, the fingers of 
cotton, so skilfully prepared, yield to her 
touch, while he was unaware that abe had 
thus intended to convey # token of ber 
esteem. 

From that moment # raging fever took 
possession of Emilie, and every worning 
did the count eall to inquire after her 
health—thus evincing bis tenderness to 
the last. At the expiration of a week, he 
departed to join the army, carrying bis 
secret with him. 

Emilie and her guardian were informed 
soOIne® time after, that, baving been wound- 
ed in an engagement, where he exposed 
himself with uncalled-for rashness, he 
was obliged to undergo # shocking opera 
tion. On bis return he bad lost his aword- 
arin. 

“Gracious heavens!’ exclaimed Emilie, 
as s00N as she saw him alone, and for the 
first time, ‘what have you done ?”’ 

“The most prudent thing I could do,’ 
was the calm reply, ‘in order to overcome 
the scruples of your uncle respecting mili- 
tary mon, | am now incapacitated for, 
and have retired from, the service, and am 
once more a civilian —and J trust as such 
he will waive his objections.” 

M. de Leutral having learned the noble 
devotedness of the count on behalf of his 
niece, no longer withheld his consent to 
their union; and giving Emilie a dower of 
one million of frances; he appointed her 


the 


heiress to the remainder of his immense 
wealth. 
PS + — 
FIGHTING AGAINST HuNaKkK —For the 


first two days through which « strong and 
healthy man is doomed to exist upon 
nothing his sufferings a6 perhaps more 
aculé than in the remaining stagen, says a 
nan Who has been through this bitter ex- 
perience, He feels an inordinate unapeak- 
able craving at the stomach night and 
day. The mind runs upon beel, bread 
and other substances, but «till, in a great 
measure, the body retains ite strength, 

On the third and fourth but 
especially on the fourth, this incessant 
craving gives place to # sinking and a 
weakness Of the stomach, accompanied by 
nausea, 

The 
food, 
that 


days, 


unfortunate 
but with 
6ager craving which 


sufferer till dcsiros 
4 lose of etrength he loses 
felt in the 
Should he chance to get a 
morsel or two of food, within tive min- 


ules his sullerings are more intense than 


he 


ever. 

On the fifth day his cheeks suddenly 
appear hollow and sunken, him body at 
tenuated, his color in astiy praie, and his 


ayes wild and plassy 


The diflerent parts of the stomach now 
war with each other, The stomach call 
upon the lege to vo with It In questa 


food; (he legs, from: weakness, refuse, 

The sixth day brings with it 
sufiering, #sithough 
arélostin an overpowering 
sickness, The head becomen diazy; the 
ghosts of well-rementbered dinners pass 
in bideous procession through bia mind, 

The seventh day comes, bringing in- 
creased lassitude and further prostration 
of strength. The aries hang listlessly, 
the logs drag heavily. The desire for food 
is felt to a degree, Dutit must be brought, 
not sought. 

The miserable remnant of @ life that still 
haogs to the sufferer is «2 burden «inmost 
too grievous lo be borne, yet his inherent 
love of existence induce « desire till to 


incré@nred 
the pangs of bunger 
Janguor and 


preserve ifitcan be saved without # lax 
on bodi:y exertion 

The mind wanders, 

Atone thine be thinks ‘14 weary litn's 
cannot sustain bit «iu &#, the next he is 
endowed with unnatuta strength, and 
there bea értalnty of reiset before hire 
dashes bravely aod «tr “ly forward 
wondering whence proceed his new a ‘ 
sudden liipuine 

— > el 
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4 
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pripncip.6a at stagnnio wWilhout menta 
a tivity 





At Home and Abroad. 


The rewarkable thing about most of the 
accidents that happen to bicyclists is that 
the Injured is nota novice on the wheel, 
but generally an inexperienced, if not an 
expert rider. The novices seem to have 
sense enough to keep out of danger’s way. 
But a8 s00n as one becomes accustomed to 
the wheel he begins to overestimate hie 
ability to dodge danger when be gete into 
ite path, Witness the foolhardiness of the 
Obicago youths who make «a practice of 
riding through the tunnels between the 
cable cara, 

An extraordinary story is current in the 
European press to the effect that the Arc 
tic explorer, Dr. Nansen, is about to be re 
married to his wile, in consequence of the 
fact that prior to bis departure on his last 
voyage in search of the North Pole he di- 
vorced her in order to permit her to marry 
again in case of his disappearance or death, 
without going to the trouble of proving 
his decease. In order to understand this 
it:nust be explained that la many eoun- 
tries in Kurope great strictness prevails 
with regard to the remarriage of women 
whose huspandas’ deaths cannot be legally 
proved, absences of seven, ten sod even 
fifteen years being required by law to 
furnish satisfactory evidence that « miss 
Ing spouse is no longer in the land of the 


living. 
‘(ioing up Broadway the other day,”’ 
said an observer, “I meta young father 


and mother; the mother was carrying in 
her armas littie child. Thechild looked 
at its mother and «amiied, and the 
mother looked down and smiled beck et 
the child, and then she bentover itand 
Kissed it, and walked on atill amiling over 
it, quite unmindtinl of the tarmeil of 
Broadway and of all ite shops and people. 
Further up Broadway | saw a white hearse 
couning down, with alittie white casket 
within, Following wasasingle carriage, 
and in that «at a father and a mother with 
bowed heads, with no eye and no thought 
for the great street's gayety and wealtt, 
unconscious of It all, their hearts tn the 
little white casket "’ 


A tloet of twelve giant freight steamers 
bas been built in low# than ten montha for 
the Bessemer Steamship Company on the 
(ireat Lakes, controlled by Joun D. KHocke- 
feller, The vessels have been appropri 
ately named for men famous for their cou 
nection with the mining, engineering and 
metallurgical world, The Magship of the 
fleet inthe Sir Henry HKessemer, whiie 
among the others are nate an 
Nasmyth, from the inventor of the «teem 
hamioer; Kricason, frou the builder of the 
Monitor; Corlins, the 


up 


such 


maker of engine=; 
Krupp, Fulton, Watts, Siemens, Kell, Fair 
baiin and Holley. Arid all the develope 
ment of the lake marine and steel interests 
in the last few years it has strangely 
enough remained for this new company to 
honor the memories of the greatest men 
these industries bave had by naming shige 


for (hem, 





The selection of a design fora Canadian 
flag is still an interesting topie 
of the 
xvestion comes from a resident of 
the placing of m= single 
large while feur-de lis upon the tly of the 


red or tbiue on 


'” C1lizeoe 


nuK 
Toronto 


new Dominion. A recent 


who advocatlos 


Hie refera to 
, hays the New York Times, 


sign of ritatn 
the Neur de ii 


asthe ‘emblem of old France KFranes aa 
it was in i/o -bPrance when it possensned 
and governed Canada’ and bis ides ia to 
commemorate by this monarchies! em 
blem the French-Canadian part in the 
scheme ot confederation. “In the Union 


Jack,’' he 


bolas of 


says, ‘are the 
Kngland, Seotland and 
thelr sons want nothing nore, 


combined ay tn. 
Ireland, 
[At us now 
place on Our British ensign the insignia of 
Krance of the 6ighteenth century, out of 
for her 
did so much apd 


40 well for La Nouvelle France, and beve 


yratitude and respect sone and 


their descendants, who 


sO recently shown that they are ready 
doas isuch and as well for our grand 
common Country 
—_ & -_ 
Catarrh Cannot be Cured 
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1K QUEEN OF THE ROSES. 





BY KS L 





great excitement amongst the rose 
trees, whose young buds were peep 
ing ut from the bright green leaves. 

“Who would be Queen of the Koses this 
sommer?’ the trees whispered to each 
ther, sil eagerto claim the () 166n of the 
year 

The fairies were busy flitting from 
flower Ww flower, inspecting this, passing 
thet a» uoworthy of attention. 

There were tea roses, biush roses, noes 
romen, cabbage roses—rones of every color, 
from deepest red to palest pink and shbin- 
ing white: all eo lovely, the fairies were 
aorely puazied to choone. 

At last, on a tiny tree they espied an ex 
quisite rowe dressed in the softest pink, 
every petaleo perfect, and yet so sweet 
and modest in its beauty, the fairies were 
enchanted. 

They vad 
mer, the (j0een of the garden 
lowely roses, baughty in their 
teauty: but never before bad a flower com 
bined eo much beauty and grace with such 
a sweet and gentie nature. 

Ab, indeed! the coronation would bea 
glorious one. There was joy and gladness 
in the garden when the fairies’ decision | 


J UNF bad come again, and there was 
¢ 


suim- 
proud, 
pride of 


ehosen, summer after 


ear made known. 

All the flowers were 
their leaves, curling # petal bere, em oth 
ing Oute crease there in the teautiful 
frccxe nature hed given them. 

Bot there was one jealous exception to 
alithie bappiness, Passed overand neg 
lected ty tne fairies this year, there 
bronded an angry rose bush, which last 
year had bad the glory of providing Che 
summer's (Queen; but the regal red flower 
had been full of selfishness and pride, and 
cared nothing for the order aod happiness 
of the garden, and sought only that which 
neve pleasure to herself. 

Tite proud and hagghty tree had hoped 
to provide another royal Nower thie year 
aie, and inite rage atthe neglect with 
whieh the fairies, who love goodness as 
monch a beauty, bad treated it, deter- 
mined to try and bring sorrow and dis 
greceon the gentie little Queen they had 
chosen 

How wae this to be done? All the long 
dewy pnight, while ite companions were 
siseping poecefully under the bright stars, 
it plotted in its Jealous mind how it could 
accomplish ite evil desire. 

Saddeniy tt feita sharp tug atone of ite 
bright green leaves, and shuddered to ses 
sitting there « great black spider. 

“Po mot be afraid,’’ said the } 
creature: ‘for 1, too, bate the fairies, and 
will help destroy the rose they 
have bowen" | 

| 
| 
| 


busy unfolding 


| 
| 





hideous | 
you uw 


Now, thie was no ordinary spider, but a 
wicked witch, who hated everything good 
and besutiful. 

How can you help me?” asked the as | 
toniehel rose tree. 

“Listen,” replied the witeh; “1 will | 
change myselfintoa caterpillar, and will | 
eat inte the heart of the rose, #o that when | 
the eoronetion takes place, and the flower 
opens ber petals, she will be found dis 
eared ani eaten at the heart; a sighttore | 
pel all ber subjects, and disgrace the fairies 
ehome ber; but as my reward, you 
me spin 


whe 
must conment to let my wel 
awong=t your leaves and make iny home 
in your fowers,” 

The tree, however, wasso delighted at 
the crue! plot, that it willingly consented 
to the spider's conditions, although at any 
otber Ume it would have feared the dread- 
fal ereature: now it would be revengad 
indeet. 

“I must go at once,’ said the witch, ‘for | 
itieonly in the dark I can use my spells; 
and wher the sunbeams come again the | 
fairies will begin flitting x»bout, making 
preparations for the coronation.”’ 

“Ob! go st once,” cried the tree; and | 
the epider burried off to do its cruel work. 

Meanwhile, one of the fairies, who had 
curled bimeeif upin a rose leaf on thé 
wicked tree, bad been disturbed by the 
volees of the conspiratora, and lay tremb 
ling in bie retreat, listening to the cruei 
piana. 

W hat could 
wondered, for ai 


the poor little fairy do? he 


the fairies were ecatlered 


to thelr bores in the distant rose trees 
« | never have time to coliect 
hie oa te t protect the beaut! flower 
W hat should be do? 

He epracg up, 20d flew t a briar roee 


growing Pear Uy, and begged ber 
long thorns for a 


iO spare 


him. one of ber ahary 


| and fell from the branch, and lay dead at 
| the foot of the tree. 
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sword, so that be migbt Oy at onceand try 
lo pro eect the rose. 

The good briar willingly gave him her 
longest and sharpest thorn, and thus 
armed, he flew off as fast as his gossamer 
wings would carry bim; bat fairies are 
delicate beings. and the damp, dewy night 
made him sbiver and tremble so much be 
could scarcely fy; nevertheless, the fairy 
bravely struggied om arriving weary and 
tired. but determined to do bis best to save 
the (jueen. 

He was only jost in time, for as he 
slighted om the rose’s beautifal petals he 
espied a great green caterpillar crawling | 
along itestem. The poor rose was trem- 
biing In tte terror of the great monster 
come to destroy it. 

“Deo not lose courage. 
cried the valiant fairy. 

Oo bearing trese words the infuriatec 
caterpillar rome on ite long body, and 
rushed with all to strength on him. 

A terrible tattle ensued, and both com- 
batants were burt aod bruised in the fight 

The fairy strack out brevely with his | 
sword, but was nearly overpowered by 
the great creature, & ho tried to curl round 
and throw him: bis wings were crushed | 
and injured, end sometimes it seemed as 
if be must perish, and leave the poor rose 
t> ite fate. 

Al last, freeing bimeeilf with a desperate 
éflort from the clutches of the caterpillar, | 
he drew beck and rushed ferward, and | 
with all bix strength plunged hia sword | 
deep ints the sides of his adversary. 

W itd « groan, the caterpillar rolied over 


I will save you,”’ 


The brave fairy sank exhausted amongst 
the rose ieaves, whe gently bathed bis | 
wounds with their dew, and the besutiful 
rose revived him with her sweetest per- | 
fumes 

Then the sunbeams came peeping across | 
the garden, waking the fairies, who all 
caine trooping to ses the beautiful flower 
they had chosen, and to arrange for the 
coronation. 

(jreat wae their consternation at the tale | 
they heard from the favored tree; but | 
when the fairiee saw that their dear com- | 
panion had revived, and that the beauti- 
ful rome was uninjured, they rejoiced to 
find that the wicked wites who had so 
often caused them sorrow and trouble was 
dead. 

Their indignation wae great agains! the 
cruel rose tree, whom they all agreed was 
unworthy to live inthe beautiful garden 
any longer. 

They, therefore, caused it to be covered 
with blight, so that when the gardener 
saw it be aaid, *“Toie rose tree must be de- 
stroyed,” and it was then and there pulied 
upand burnt with the weeds near by. 

The (,ue6en of the Fairies then bestowe:l 
her lovely daughter on the brave fairy 
who had defended the rose so nobiy. 

At mid day, in the bright June sun 
shine, the coromation took piace. 

Never was anything so beautiful seen ax 
the biusbing rose who bowed gracefully to 





| receive the crown which was placed upon 


ber head ty the valiant fairy, formaily de- 
claring ber, amicet the triumphant shouts 
ot the te the queen of the 


Howes. 


tlowers, to 
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MOLLY'S CLOCh. 


——— 


BY ™. It 





ITTLED Moltiy was only four yeara old. 
| Her father and mother were in India 
4 such a long, long way from Molly; 
but she was living with kind Aunt Mary 
ani two cousins unt!! father and mother 
could come back to England again. 
Molly liked ber cousins Jessie and Harry 
very much, butebe liked Harry the bet 
ter Hie wasa very merry echo lboy, ten 


| years od. 


Molly used to wateh for him atthe gar 
den gate just before teatime, and he wouit 
swing bis strap of books over bis shoulder 
and take his ceusin’s banc, making her 
laugh all the way to the house. 

Then she sat beside bim al tea, and was 


‘potat all pleased when Jessie said she 


must go to bed and that Harry must learn 
his lessons for next day. 
Jessie wes just s little bit sharp some 
times, and Molly was certainly justa littie 
f ani so Aunt Mary had to come 
anc make going to bed ail bright and 
as going to bed should be. 


Dit sp 


piea*an i 


Harry whiepered in Molly's ear one 

morning 
j take ¥ t the afternoon it's « 

paif-t av ne and meet me 

M yt ed haps 

After dinner Jewsie went out with Aunt 
Mary, and Molly waited in the garden for 
Harry 








Sad to say, Harry forgot his promise to 
littie Molly, and went fishing with a 
schoolfeliow. 

Jeasie picked a basket of flowers before 
she went out, and tied some into a wreath 
which sbe put on her little cousin’s bead. 

“Now, baveanice play with kitty till 
we come back,” said Jessie, popping the 
kitten with its bow of biue riobon into 
Molly’s lap. 

If a kitten doesn’t happen to be sleepy, 
you all know it never sits still—it is very 
like most of the little boys and girls I 
know. In spite of Moily’s coaxing little 
hands, Miss Kitty soon raced up s tree, 
where she sat washing her face, far out of 
reach. 

Molly went to the gate to watch for 
Harry, and thens chicken ran across to 


the common, and the little girl remem- 
bered that Harry hed seked her to meet 


hin; so she toddied after the chicken, and 
in and out amongst furze busbes and ferns, 
till she had really gone a long way. 

No one came by. 

Molly pulled a dandelion staik. and 
blew the soft down. 

“One, two, three, four!” she counted be- 
tween the puffa. “Four o’ciock!’ she 
said, and then she iistened to the bees 
bumming and watched little insects walk- 
ing about the plants, and then she went 
fast asleep. 

Harry dia not get home till six o'clock, 
and there he found everyone hunting for 
little Mollie. 

He threw down bis fisbing rod on the 
jawp, and ran away to the common with- 


| out a word, for he remembered that he 


bad told Molly to come and meet him. 
As he went be saw a tall man carrying a 
little girl. Heran fast, for he was sure it 


| was Molly, and he thought she must be 


burt. His fece was quite pale, and the 
mar called out— 

‘Does this little girl belong to you 7” 

Moily woke up at this, and heid out her 
arms to Harry. 

“[t’s four o’clock,” she said, and she 
stili béid the dandelion stalk in her hand. 
‘Nay, it’s past six, missie,” said the man 
ashe put herdown. ‘You must not wan- 
der 80 far from home.”’ 

Harry thanked the man for carrying bis 


| cousin, and as be took Molly s hand, she 


whispered — 
“My clock says it’s four.’’ 


THE BEES’ QUEST. 








Spring bad cowe at last! The sun’s 
warm rays had melted the snowon the 
mountsains, the green grass blades had 
pierced through their withered sheaths, 
and the buds began to burst on the trees 
and let the young leaves peep through. 

And nowa iitthe bee awoke from its 
long winter sleep. it rubbed its eyes, and 
then roused its fellow companions. To- 
Ketber they opened the door and peeped 
around to see if the ice and snow and cold 
north wind bad all disappeared. Yea, to 
their great joy, everything was bright and 
beauliful lo the warm sansbine, 

So they slipped out of the hive and 
dressed their wings, and tried to fly again. 
On! bow delightfui it was—but, dear me! 
how very hungry they found themselves! 
So off they few to a gnaried old apple tree, 
and piteousiy begged for something to 
6al 

“Ob,” said thé apple tree, “you have 
come loo soon. My biossoms are all hid- 
den away in the buds still. Bat go to the 
cherry tree; there you will very likely 
fod foou for hungry little bees.’”’ 

So off again they flew—only, however, 
to be again aisappointed, for the cherry- 
tree said: 

“Not to-day; my buds are all fast closed. 
But comeé again to morrow: only too gladly 
may you feast when my biocssoms are 
opened.’’ 

W hat could the bees do further, for their 
appetite grew keener? Ah! see yonder, 
across tbe garden, is a beautifai and loveiy 
© lored flower, and so large, too! Flying 
to il, they sought diligentiy for honey in 
lls calyx. 
=Or Sweetess nor perfume either. Uh, 
poor little bees, and so hungry too! 

Saddened and tired out, they were just 
tarning homewards, wnen they saw a tiny 
biue floweret under the hedge. It was a 
Violet; and it welcomed them gladly to the 
repast it hed in store, opening wide its 
fragrant calyx, and satisfying the hungry 
tle mouths, and generousiy giving them 
honey beyond to carry t ibeir home. 

eis -Soslietenetemey 

E\ERT your talents, and distinguish 
yourself, and don’t think of retiring from 
the worid until the world will be sorry 
that you rere. I hate a fellow whom 
priae or cowardice or lez.mness drives into 
a coroer, and who does nothing while he 
is (here but sitand growl. Let him come 


| out as | do, and bark. 








— — 
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THE WORLD'S HAPPENINGS, 





There are 300 species of turtles. 


The ancient Greeks and Egyptians 
wore tha simple sandal. 

The Assyrians first introduced the 
hee! for security and comfort in walking. 

Some of the French railway com. 
panies employ women not on) clerks 
in the signal box. — = 

The elephant is the chief beast of 
burden in Siam and Afghanistan. An ~eie 
phant load” is estimated at two tons. 

A temale cod of fifteen pounds weight, 
recently examined by the British Fish War. 
den, was found to have a roe containing 4.572, 
uv eggs. 

It is claimed that durng the last 
twenty-five years but one person for every 
3,500,000 carried by the ratlroads of Denmark 
has been killed. 

In the celebrated case of Canvin ai 


Lyons the supposed murderer was tried ao 
less than three times t d to death 
twice and acy ultted the third time. 


In the jungles of Sumatra the largest 
spiders are found. Some of the larger spect. 
mens measure eight inches across the back 
and have seventeen inches of leg spread. 

Since the beginning of this century 
the use of the Italian language has greatly in- 
creased. In Isl it was spoken by 15,070.60 
people, and in 1590 it was used by 33,400,qn. 


Women prompters have been tried at 


Covent Garden Theatre with success, as it 
has been found that their voices carry better 





across the stage, and are less audible tn the 


auditoriupw. 


The per capita cost of living in New 
South Wales is the highest in the worid, being 
nearly $200 per head per annum. In the 
United Kingdom it is about $160, tn the United 
States $170 and in Canada $120. 


There is a white-bearded race of sav- 
ages among the forests of the Maranon in 
south America, supposed to be descended 
froin deserters and stragglers from the Span- 
ish Conquerors, who are believed to be cannt- 
bals. 


All animals when taken for a sea 
voyage become tamer. Monkeys suffer greatly 
from malde mer. Fowls and geese soon be 
come thin, and cocks generally cease to crow. 
Birds, too, are affected by the sea, and never 
sing during a voyage. 


In one consignment recently a feather 
dealer in London received 600y birds of Par- 
dise, 360,000 birds of various kinds from the 
East Indies and 400,000 humming birds. In 
three months another dealer imported 3% 2 
birds from the East Indies. 


It would seem that the influence of 
climate upon national character has been 
vreatly exaggerated, says a recent writer. 
Assyria, Babylonia, Egypt and Carthage, 
situated in hot latitudes, were among tbe 
most masterful nations of antiquity. 


A jewelry store at Ypsilanti, Mich., 
has a queer bimetallic display. There are two 
fish gloves, one contatning a solitary goldfish, 
the other sixteen shiner minnows, sixteen 
silver-trimmed spectacles to one gold rim- 
med; sixteen silver watches to one gold, and 
so on. 

Bagpipes are becoming a fashionable 
instrument for tadies in British drawing- 
rooms, it is said, Lady Elspeth Campbell, the 
Duke of Argyll’s granddaughter, who ts & 
skilled performer, having introduced the 
fashion. The pipes for parlor use are richly 
decorated und spectally toned. 


The largest hornets’ nest that has 
ever been taken undamaged was more than & 
yard in circumference and 1 foot 4 inches in 
length. It was found suspended from the 
root of a house on the Ear! of Clarendon’s 
estate and weighed barely three pounds. It 
was said to contain 730 insects. 


There are 75,000 children attending 
private schools and 160,000 attending pablic 
schools in New York city. There will soon be 
room for 13,000 more in the public sehools. 
This will make a total of 248,000 attending the 
schools, but there are 50,000 more who are of 
school age, but not going to school. 


“Chocolat,” a Paris dog, without ® 
master, is earning his own living dy visiting 
restaurants at regular intervals and killing 
the rats. He is fastidious in his tastes, fre 
quenting only the fashionable restauracts 
near the Madeleine, the cafe concerts fn toe 


| Champs Elysees and the establishments in 
In vain! The tulip bad none; | 


the Bois de Boulogne. 


Sultan, a lion in the London Zoo, 18 & 
gift from the Queen. During the summer be 
takes his ease in one of the spacious trom 
cages erected to the rear of the fine lioe 
house, lolling in the sun all day long and woo 
dering why great iron bars are placed be 
tween him and his old friends in South Africa, 
the antelopes, who roam at large and beg 
food from the passers by just under hits nose 


Many efforts are now being made 10 
France to attract American stadents to stud} 
there. Inthe city of Grenoble, not far from 
Aix les Bains, says the New York Trt 
the leading business men have formed # 
mittee to welcome and assist young A™< 
icans who should choose the local untvers!ty 
A circular ba* 


1 pe, 


as a place of study. <a" 


| issued by this committee setting forth the ad 
| vantages of the University of Grenoble. 
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THE SAT 





MEMORY. 





BY 6. L. BD. 





If Memory can wake a sigh, 
Can dim with rising tears the eye, 
And o’er the brow where gladness played 
Can tn a moment cast a shade; 
Can bush the rising laugh in gloom 
As dark and silent as the tomb— 
Forget not that it has the power 
To gild with charms the lonely hour, 
And with the thoughts of pleasures past, 
of hopes and joys too bright to last, 
it ever bears a ray of light 
To cheer tne gloom of present night. 
Beneath its spell the mind retakes 
Its tone of former gladness, 
And now the sigh, if sigh it wakes, 
Is robb'd of all ite sadness. 


SEE errr 


SOME OLD GAMES. 


The game of pall-mall, that gives its 
name to the thoroughfare which is built 
on the ground where the pastime at- 
tained its greatest celebrity, in London, 
is second to none in point of fame. It 
was an Ofishoot of golf and the prede- 
cessor of croquet, which, it must be ad- 
mitted, has changed out of recognition 
in the course of its development from 
its grandparent. 

If one can imagine an intermediate 
stage between golf and croquet, one has 
pall-mall; but it most unfortunately hap- 
pens that the rules of the game as it 
was actually played have not been 
handed down to us. 

Even the implements of the game 
have been outside modern ken but for 
a happy accident that fifty years ago 
revealed a pair of old mallets and a ball 
most appropriately entombed in the roof 
of a house in Pall Mall itself. 

The mallets, which may be seen at 
the British Museum, are like those still 
used at croquet, except that they are 
curved at the bottom in order that the 
ball might be raised from the ground 
for one particular stroke, while the balls 
are of the same material as croquet 
balls—namely, box wood—but smaller. 

Pall-mall was played in an alley balf 
a mile in length and carefully prepared, 
being hollowed in the centre and per- 
fectly smooth, with a low wooden bor- 
der. Distributed over the ground were 
iron arches, which varied in regard to 
number and position in the different 
developments of the game. Through 
these arches the ball had to be driven, 
the object being to accomplieh the whole 
distance in the fewest possible number 
of strokes. Thus the connection be- 
tween golf and croquet is apparent. 

So far the game was easy enough; but 
the tribulations of the player were re- 
served for the end ot his journey, when 
he was calied upon to perform a feat 
that demanded an extraordinary amount 
of skill, by driving the ball through an 
iron ring, called ‘*‘the pass,”’ which was 
raised from the ground and suspended 
from a pole—a difficult stroke, which 
certainly called for an amount of adroit- 
ness that is beyond anything needed in 
modern games. What penalty attached 
to failure in performing this extraordi- 
bary feat is only a matter of conjecture. 

Pall-mall was a fashionable awuse- 
ment in France, and is said to have 
been introduced in England in the reign 





ot James I., who mentions it among the 
exercises that he considered proper for 


his son Henry. This young prince had 


& pretty wit, as is shown by the follow- 
ing story, which also testifies te the 
connection between pall-mali and golf: 
“The prince was playing at gofl, a 
play not unlike the pall-maill, and was 
about to strike the ball, when one stand- 
ing by said to him, ‘Beware you hit not 
Master Newton,’ wherewith he, draw- 
ing back his hand, said, ‘Had I dove so 


1 had but paid my debts.’”’ 


monly applied to the ground, originated 
from the mallet with which the game 
was played, while ‘‘I’all” took its name 
from the ball. 

The numberless modifications that 
must have taken place in the process of 
development from golf to pall mall it is 
impossible to trace, and the manner in 
which the game was gradually trans 

formed into croquet likewise remains a 
mystery. 

Cotgrave, in his Dictionary, 1632, 
says: ‘‘Paille Maille isa game wherein 
a round box bow! is with a mallet struck 
tarough a high arch of iron, standing at 
either end of an alley, which he that 
can do in the fewest blows, or at the 
vumber agreed on, wins.’ 

Evidently in this older torm of the 
game the suspended ring had not been 
introduced. But the game as it was 
played in the days of its popularity had 
much to recommend it. Even more 
skill was required for it than for golf, 
and it gave no less exercise. 

In these days when there is a ten- 
dency toward a revival in croquet, and 
golf is of paramount interest, those who 
appreciate variety in their exercises 
might do worse than attempt a resusci- 
tation of the once popular pastime that 
combined some of the characteristics of 
both. 
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WHERE FASHION REIGNsS.—VDaris is 
the city where the dressmakiny trade 
flourishes as it does in no other city in 
the world. In 1850 the number of dress- 
makers was given as only 158. ‘There 
were besides 67 shops for the sale of 
ready-made feminine apparel, but there 
were none, as there are to-day, which 
sold lingerie or certain articles exclu- 
sively. 

In the **Bottin,’? as the Paris dircee- 
tory is known, of 1895, there are 1.6%) 
dressmakers and 20) commercial houses 
for the sale ot 
besides many establishments which 
manufacture special kinds of feminine 
attire alone. The number of working 


s 


ready-made garments, | 
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Femininities. 


“This liver is awful, Maud,’ said Mr. 
Newwed. “I'm very sorry,” returned the 
bride; “I'll tell the cook to speak to the livery 
man about ft." 

The new woman has invaded another 
occupation. A church of Boston has Just ap 
pointed a woman sexton, probably the only 
one in New England. 

Schoolma’ams are getting the upper 
band tn Great Britain. While twenty years 
ago there were 11616 male teachers to 14,901 
female, last year the numbers were 2,270 men 
and 66 310 women. 


The best way tw ascertain whetber 
coffee bas been adulterated ts to pour cold 
wateronit. if pure, it will color the water 
very siightly; tf mixed with chleory, the 
water will take a brownish hue. 


“There's one thing,’’ he said, jeer- 
ingly, “men never get together and talk about 
one another the way women do” “No,” 
answered, “I dont think they do. There ts 
nothing interesting to say about them." 


she 


“Do you know, dear,’’ she said to 
her bosom friend, “I am rather gind, after 
all, that we women dont ron politics. You 
when | use a bammer ] tnvartably hit my 
thumb! How ever would we naltlall the cam 


paten ilies?” 


“, 


The domestic tastes of the Princess ot 


Wales have a most natural origin, Her father, 


in early manhood, was a poor younger son, 
and lived almost in seclusion with hia wife 
and children. Her mother, © German ma 


tron, trained her to housewlfery. 


“So you and my daughter have con- 


cluded to get engaged, bave yout" sald the 

Theapepey he shook 

son in-law by the hand. 
“Yes, safad the airy young politichan; “me 


and Mame have concluded to fuse.” 


parent as 


“This time,’’ said the fashion editress, 


“Lam really stumped, so to spenk."’ 


“Whatis the matter?’ asked the polloe re 
porter 
“A woman wants to know whmt is the 


| proper dress to wear when carrying bouqguete 


toa condemned murderer,’ 

While Kaiser Wilhelm was celebrat- 
fow the birthday of tits Tittle datyctitedr V te 
teria recentiy by a children’s party at Pots 
dam, the children wanted to dance Tt letug 
finoonventont to call tn a military tweet, the 
hatser sent out Into the street for 


iyvrinder, and after the dancing was over wave 


tie corps 


itn 1) war ks, 


Mme. Christine Nilsson has a charm 


ing heuse in Madrid, two rooms of whieh are 





dressmakers in l’aris is estimated as 
65,000. 

In all France, according to an au- 
thority, the industry of manulacturing 
the various articles of women’s dress is 


female owners of shops or factories, 
—— > «¢§ <a 


GRACES OF MANNER.—It is the little 
graces of manner that make up a charm- 
ing personality. For 
people know how to receive # favor gra- 
ciously! Ask them to render you a 
service, and they could not be more 
ready than they are. But try to offer 
them a courtesy, and see how quickly 
you will retire from their presence with 
a feeling of wounded pride and annoy- 
ance. Some will refuse outright, and 
others will accept as if they were be- 
stowing a royal condescension. To ac- 
cept something that we do not want, for 
which we have no use, to accept it in 
such a manner that the one who offers 
it will feel that he rendered a de 
sired service, is the height of considera- 


instance, so few 


has 


tion and good breeding. 
_—_-—————- ¢ << 


| brains of told. 


The memory of youth is—a siz! 


The acts of this life shall be the fate 
of the next. 

A person is always startled when he 
hears himself seriously called old for the Nrat 
time. 

Only what we have wrought into our 
characters during Iife Can We take aw 
with us. 

Every cloud has a silver lining, but 


you have to climb to the! efghtsof phillosop? 


1) 





In the early part of the seventecoth 


to reach it. 


century the game was practised in that | It eeems as though, at ie ag 
portion of St. James’ Field which is | 0! * certein dark be po-betamters | 
now called Pall Mali. Charles Il. was When an old man was asked how 
& frequent and enthusiastic player, and ata eae 
at his restoration, several houses having ; 
been erected on the old ground had " 
40 avenue in St. James’ Park prepa . 
48a mail, which name it still bears. . 
It is to be observed, however, that | J ogiay wt 
the word ‘*Mall,’? which became com- | which provided this shelter : 





in the hands of $1,406 male and 145 645 | 


les 
bedroom are papered with lenves of rica 
from the op 
the dinieg room ta puapered 


orate in wuntque style The walls of ber 
whieh she hus 


with 


rus in statigt, armed 


tlie lietel 


bills she bas collected durtny her Journey tugs 


around the world, 


his prospective | 


“Good gracious,’’ he cried, ‘*was that 
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FAasculinities. 
The King of italy receiver every year 


| the Emperor of Austria. 


A Morristown, N. J., young man 
has bet his mustache against a soctety belles 
golden tresses that McKinley will be elected, 


A manufacturing firm bas presented a 
wheel to Cardinal Satolll, which he will take 
with bim to Rome next month as an tluastra 
tion of Amertean industry and «kiil. 


Mrs. Newlywed: There are 
new etyiee in fall hate. 

Mr. Newlywed: Yes; but I notice there ts no 
change tn pockets. 


He: How are you? Keeping strong? 

She: No only Just managing to keep out of 
the grave 

He: Oh, Dom sorry to hear that, 

earl divers remain under water on 
an average from %) to © seconds, Cases are 


recorded where they have rematned as long 
as 6S infnutes under water 


lots of 


It is estimated that one-tweilfth of the 


gout A 
Vehlander, saya that 


population of England suffer 
Rerlin phystetan, Ur 
thia malady is often due to the excessive use 
of meat, 


For those 
powers honey 
If aw 
haustex? te emt 


from 


with weakened digestive 
te ented te be a very destrable 
tired 
a few tastes of honey will 


found person is very “too ex 


ncet like mag t« 


Licenses to cigarettes in Fort 
Wayne, lod, cost 0) dollars each, and some 
dealers have taken advantage of the political 
campaign to ctreumvent the law. They sell 
party buttons and throw tn the cigarettes 


Mra. Wigwag: So that hateful Mra. 
Back!) te aatd you married me for my money, 
eh? rebake ber for tt? 

Mr Wigwag: Yes, Indeed I told 


shouttn’t Judge you by your looka 


sell 


Deicl yee 


her she 


Majaiv, Queen of the Woodbush tribes 
Atiten, Kidder 
Haggard s “She,’ at the age of 
1” years The 
approved of another old woman aa her suc 


comer 


fu South and the ortginal of 
hase Just died 


Transvaal CGrovernment bas 


There is a reading room in a scaride 
Susse’ town, to the deooreaf which t« attached 











a Weeamlon bax You putin your penny, and 

When you enter it shuts 
you can get ont again without yviving 
prrtiny 

Lighted ciyarettes were distributed, 
the ertiover day, 
| Zeme tm Parts, 
| the antmal putfed away at the 
feut taretil Chie 
keeper, who put a step te it. 


Pierre Loti 


Peer teatiatrin 


eet Cheer chosen coppens 
Bat 


atreot inert 


vnoow aloteof monkeys at the 


by some mlschiovaus urchins 


weelin evi 
the 


enpoy trent advent of 


went to a bull fight at 


recently and was teaches the 


peteerat of tecpreees The chief expada dedicated 
a rooster TI heard crowtnig thent"” pthe death of the bull te htt, and after the 
“Tes. the said, “but don't harry away. | fight the oowellet was oblfyjed to throw bits 
| The prercrprie around here won't te up tor an that ariel poe Me tteook trite the rlig to live up te 
hour yet Paty eottegraett 
Nextday be lenrned that ber father tad an ‘I notice that you eat the heart of 
efoucated rooster that crowed ove night at 
le Me ocleck, and. Of course, the mints t4 off alent waterw on Bra, anid the Cheorta 
“that tan wre You Ought to save tt up 
(rserman pastor, to peasant girl: Why | qi: ene dase 
do you Weep so much? it’mn, aald the of rinan, “neeording te 
Pensant girl Becanwe my lover las gone te your t m TM pectatee & Cee beergeine thee 
the Armv for three years 1 iueor ‘ mn tant art Teeveete prearrdead Ger con 
Pastor: Bat those will soon be over: then he tweive ars 
Wiil return a P 
Mensant eiri: Yeo: but i'm afraid that iu the A smoking match recently amused the 
meantime another man will marry te publie at Lille, Pranee Fifty of tie hardest 
} st ‘ of ta i emt «dao rt ° a) 
The (Queen of Italy speaks Itahan, | — va ps ia borate sea o 
Frenet teertiar aod english floentiy, and ‘ ' tire They used 
© , ataott ta ‘ te er ! trewh wi ee ead bey wm beige Jug ot 
x i t z ! t t 4 ft i quarter ef 
. fond ot be if Gras na 
‘ t 4 ‘ ve ‘ ‘% 
pln tored oe 1 . Phey t ta leeorvia candidate who 
T edit iteide her ow tT ever miy wi 
mes , ‘ nountain trips ti wi t t te for hd Aneel 
witze ithe - trin lye ' ale ‘ ! Nracttow fits 
aime i tte ve ples, Jer ken! off ' 
Phat was an interesting Competition | | ear ESI ce ae a ie 
forthe best definitton of “the new woran, ' ’  o thts fan 
which w ‘ : ecently by an & , 
OW sprapeer i Zee Wet ter Clits apis P . 
af i dorm < ortetual 1o wtockts It San Francieeo Call says that 
Ars , other tie wer ix of « “er . . at . t m) poereogrles Walking ttre 
anc? ‘ atloner ft the other oe wig ia t t _ t ! j wiv bewlth 
ot Vet ateatned to be a veatleman, *Man's the ih , years, Who have already 
ewestand beet reason for rematutng stagle ‘ rt t of thetr funerals They 
Mannishues= minus maniiness ‘ i | a ir whieh they wit 
. 4 yes ‘ . feor Utie: wmateie + we 
It has now teen officially announced : ui. henves. of 
that the inves Of the ¢ Tae ie oft 
Ite Piineess Helene, of Monte \ pocucar teature of Queen Victoria's 
wi take j * iu Rom t ‘ re Fc “ ent “ee y 
- Maria a Ai Dlie ¢ at wae t roent oe at y arth ‘ t 
. text by Micnn A outol the eet f t t ‘ o> ie re sacred 
an went é th Walia ret Trig f thie I bitigin ‘ 
1 ot Erape Drloe lett t t t ! 
‘ t retort wet uM : 
t i. ‘ Ju 
adiy re y elo tl ( ' Ata a. aris, w ul I 
. ky 
« 
et woete 
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Latest Fashion Phases. 





Biue is the favorite color for lounging 
jJeckets and dresses, expecially the corn 
flower shade. A rich giace in this, with 


large white flowers upon it, had « littie | 


godet basque, and «a front of white chiffon 
peeping between large revers and epau- 
lettes of white satin and frillings of lace; 
the sleeves are decidedly full and droop 
ing, and muslin edged with ecru lace is a 
very genera! trimming. 

Many women would be glad to hear of a 
new dressing cape mace of musiin, gath 
ered toa tucked yoke drawn in over the 
point of the shoulder witha pink ribbon, 
leaving the arme perfectly free 

The draped sieeve is particularly pretty 
with any of the pretty laces gathered into 
a rippie frill down contre, The 
drapery falie to the eibow. As long as 
there is a tight effect on some part of the 
lower arm there i* considerable latitude 
as regards the depth of the pufl or tul- 
nees in the new s ceves 


the 


Shedes of yellow seen in the jonquil 
and nasturtium are much used in vests, 
Mat plastrons, and collare of biack gowns 
for the season. (lien a small square yoke 
yellow velvet i coveriaid with jetted 
pet, OF Striped with 


of 
lines of ecru inser 


tion. Yellow satin Hreton vests appear 
on youthful gowns, and the round waist 
hooks invisibly on the left side or in the 


back. 

Some of the pew Mother tioose styles of 
hate for dress wear have sugar loal crowns 
and immense brims, flat 
curved al te sides, 


ail around, or 
These shapes would 
prove trying to the moet beautiful face or 
the most reguiar features. Many are of 
cream white feit, overdecorated with white 
plumes, Ups, breast feathers, beaded xal- 
loons, or black and white effects in ribbon, 
lace, end plumage. 

Many of the new passementeries are 
open patterned like the lace insertions of 
the summer, 
straight edges, so 


ranged «8 in 


and as 68 


they 


are, rule 
that can 
MMeertions Over Dright satin 
ribbon. Jacket botioees are trimrued with 
these passementerios and ribbons with 
charming effect. 

Tbe short jacket efMeects still continue to 
appear with the much-liked variation of 
making them double breasted al! or a por- 
tion of the way Many of these 
jackets are part the waist, being at- 
tached to it permanent! y,and are very often 
of wool over tbe silk: Wil) sometimes a 
plastron pleced at (he throat covered with 
velvet. 

Changeable effects still appear 
silks, Velvets, satins, sik and wool mix- 
tures, ete , polwith=tanding their tong lim- 
it of favoritisin (onded surfaces alae a p- 
pear auong Very many of the fall novel 
ties, these etlects extending even to ribbed 
velveia. 

Nid 
ehown among new French goods, in ail 
wool, In black and caiors. 

There is every indication that fine 
ities of French Gerinan 
and Venetisn ana ladies’ cloth will in 
great use during the fail and winter for en 
tire costumes, princess ¢resses, redingotes, 
capes, and jackets. The finich of these tex- 
tiles this year is the Mnest 
been produced, 

Amazon cloth is another fashionable ma- 
terial. These goods differ from broudcloth 
in having &@ semi tw 


with 


be ar- 


down. 


ot 


among 


d’Abeilie, or beehive effects are 


qual 
mic! 


te 


that bas ever 


lied surface which 
not distinct, and which does nol permit of 
the lustrous eharacterisiic of the 
high-grade broadciotns, They are from 0 
to 4 inches wide, and coset from $1.40 to 
$1 Joa yard, 

‘The taste for -oft, delicate woolens 
India cashmere and Henrietta 
never whoily lost, although their 


is 


Hlisvsh 


like 
cloth is 
attrac- 


tions may be leu porariiy obscure!) by ibe | 


more pronounced povelly of rough, 
shagcy, crinkled, or repped goods, nol a 
few of which sre rather Geceptive as to 
lurability, as many bavediseovered. The 
reOncment that is characteristic of these 
soft woolens bow marks tle fashionable 
dyes among textiles noted above, 

Foreign fashion leaders are at present 
vieing with each other in developing new 
ideas or reviving antique ones. As usual, 
in making these models each designer 
hopes that this will induce a sufficientiy 
pronounced crage for that particular style 
to give him prestige among the trade 

An of attention b 
been given to the various points of ladies 
ZOWNS this season 


unusue amount a” 


sleeves, Delis, shape of 


bodice etc., and has extended noticealh/y 
to the ekirt Numerous eseortments of 
different efte ~ have eer lieplayed, 
varying frou the perte ¥ rPiaim gored 
drop skirt to the full box Kilt plaited, | 


breadcloth | 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST. 


| the tendency being more toward full 
length trimmed skirts than toward draped 
| skirte. 

The proper cut in vogue in making up 
tailor cloths, rich silks, etc., is gored, 
shaping full at the bottom; perfectly plain 

| to the figure, all the fullness being 
| brought tightly beex into nerrow side 
| plaita in the centre of the band It is lined 
| throughout with a material that gives it a 
| slight stiffening, and around the bottom 
| of the skirt is the usual interlining or 
facing. itis finished around the bottom 
with a foot founce of silk to match living, 
which isin bright contrast to the body of 
| the skirt. 

There bas been a healthy reaction against 
skirts enormously full at the bottom; there 
are Do more @ightand ten yards round, 
but there is no change in the fashion situ- 
ation, which has for tbe past year made 
plain wide skirts the unchangeable feature 
ot allcostumes, Despite many efforts to 
introduce panels and trimming effecta, the 
plain untrimmed circular front skirt bapg- 
ing extremely full boilds its own. 





The only stiffening now used in skirts— 
and even this is often omitted, is a five to 
ten inch facing of bair cloth, wire, can- 
vas or crinoline around the bottom. The 
skirt should be lined throughout, the lin- 
ing being cut exactly like the goods. 


Phe neatest way to finish the piacket is 
to turn in the edges of outside and 
just the depth of the seam and blind-stitch 
| them Llogether, tacking astring four inches 
| wide for a flap on one side, and booking it 
|} tothe belton the other side. A placket 
finish in this way will net gap. 

Someof the new ekirts are trimmed 
with narrow braid at the foot, set on in 
straight rows, or forming a small design at 
@aclhi S@aui. 


| 
| 
| 


Blue serge is the favorite, as it is the 
most useful material for children’s dresses, 
Itis made upin all waya The perfectly 
plain skirt is iu the circular shape. 

The biouse bodice is ornamented with a 
deep collar of white cloth folded back with 
the fronts to show a vestto match, which 
ornamented with loops of biack cord 
small gold buttons corresponding 
with the trimuning on the large collar. 
the collar band is of white ribbon, with a 
bow of the same at the back. The belt is 
white leather, The plain sleeves bas a pult 
from the shoulder tothe elbow, and then 


is 


ana 


fits the arm closely to tbe wris’. 
The dark biue felt hat worn with this 
trcek is siioply Uritnmed with dark red 


galin ribbon, 
In a very attractive autumn costume for 
alittie girl 





band and adorned at the hem with four 
| rows of white braid, whilefour rows of the 
|; samme encircles the sSirt six inches above. 
The blouse, made in sailor fashion, has 
| 
| 


a large sailor collar of white serge, bor- 
dered with five rows o! red Draid opening 
on a V shaped gilct «f the same The 


| sleeves kre finished with white cuffs triu- 
|} med with red braid. 

| Phe jaunty little double breasted coat is 
) Of bright red cloth, and wiil 
j any trock. 
turning back 
and display the 


100K Well wilh 
collar and revers 
(Lh6 néck quile open, 
wile gliet beneath A 
little pockel is at either side of the front, 
and white peari butt 
sleeves, 


The iittie 


leave 


ms trim thé froutand 


The cap ts of red leather. 


A golden brown serge with full ssirtis 
enriched atthe botloun Wilh twe rowsof! 
DaTrOW blecK VelVel ribbon. 

ibe biouse bodice is adurnéed on either 

wie ol ibe front with large revers of the 


brown serge, Which are faced with biack 
Veivel in such @ lusmouer as to leave « uar- 
row border of the serge at ine outer edges, 
fn ths centre of the front, extendiog from 
ine Deck fur. vest of 
white silk crossed by two rows of suirring 
to simulate a yoke The collar band is 
<white silk. Tue beil with the sleg o’-mut- 
. lon sleeves are triusmied al ihe wrists with 
two rows of narrow Velvet rivoon. 

The hat with soft Taw-o'-NSbhanter crowu 
ti» made of the brown serge, with biack 
velvet ricbon surrounding the crown ard 
forming a stylisG bow at the side 

An altractive frock in a blue and-white 
checked wool.en bas Ube circular skirt en- 
anced at the bem with a single row of 
broad braid and a ioop pattern carried out 
tu marrow braid. 


tothe waist, is a 


Cine DOdice Is minade uy 
the back Is seamlé@ses and 


Walst ODLV; lu 


on a hited iining; 

geihered at the 
covering the 
K is a bDiouse of Lhe serge, closely pilaited 


front, fasten- 


in 


ai the peck, avd spreading oui and bDag- 
1g at Ll Wales 
- s & e ¢ Z 
ana As Lene ve -” ne r “” 
ks and eyes on the lief A Oillar 
Pp inted in Iront Dut rounded at the beck, 





| room closet. 
Grape jelly is one of the delights of the | 


| Stem the grapes carefully. 


lining 
| oughly heated, to let the juice run out. 


| quality, 


| 


| a pound of granulated sugar for every pint 
| of juice. Put the sugar in the oven in a 


| The next morning it shouid be firm and 


of 8S yearsof age the skirt is | 
of red serge, gatiuered on the narrow waiat- | 


| cake, sGueeze the pulp and extract all you 











is of white cloth, trimmed with white 
braid. The collar bend is of the braided 
white ciotb. The gigot sleeves are 
trimmed at the hands with two rows of 
braid. 





Odds and Ends. 
ON A VARIETY OF SUBJ BUTS. 


abotoven. Itsbould brown siowly in a 
cool oven, when it will rise bigh and be 
light and spongy. 

If aclean cloth wrung out of water to 
which balf a teaspoonful of ammonia has 
been added is used to wipe off a carpet 
which bas been recently swept it will re 
move the dusty Inok and brighten tbe 
colors, 

Do not throw away old preserve jars 
which have lost their covers or whose 
edges bave been broken so that the covers 


will not fittightly. They are excellent for | 


holding pickles, When filled tie a piece 
of cotton cloth over the top to keep out in- 
sects, and put the jars away in the store- 


preserver because it never fails to ‘‘come.”’ 
Put them in a 
stone jar and set it in boiling water. Let 
the water boil around the covered jar 
trom half to three-quarters of an hour. 
Mash the grapes when they are thor 


When they ere well cooked strain them 
through a sheer cloth of unbleached cot 
ton. 


For the finest jelly use the juice that 
drips through first, and for the second 
which is good enough for jelly 


can by pressure. Measure out the two 
qualities of Juice by themselves, allowing 


tin pan, while you boil tne juice down ina 
porcelain kettle. When the juice bas 
boiled twenty minutes add the hot sugar. 
it will melt into the boiling juice with a 
hissing sound. The moment it is melted 
and boils up again the jelly has “come” 
and is ready to putinto bowls. When itis 
cold set it away uncovered in a cool place. 


perfect. Cover it closely with two rounds 
of paper which have been dipped in 
brandy and pressed down against the 
jelly. The precaution is especially neces- 
sary with grape jelly, which is peculiarly 
liable to mould. 

There isa theory among old-fashione:t 
housekeepers that a thick layer of mould 
on top of the jelly, so long as it does not 
appear in spots, is a preservative. But the 
good housekeeper desires a jelly preserved 
without any indication of this kind; and 
itis a decided injury to fruits sent for sale 
to the exchanges to find any appearance of 
a wouldy crust. Seal up the bowls cf 
jeily witb a paper the quality of common 
wrilvug paper, using the white of an egg 
for mucilage, Rubthe white of an egg 
over the top of the covers to fill up the 
pores of the paper. 


in putting up grape jelly it is well io 
put, aS an extra precaution, a layer of 
eollon wadding tied closely over the top 
Sv long as this wadding remains intact it 
isacertain preventive of the entrance of 
perm-life. Care should be taken to secure 
ripe grapes that are thoroughly sound. 
None that show the slightest terdency to 
wrinkle or fail from the stem shouid be 
used. The wild fox grape, the great 
Northern grape of our forest, make the 
best green grape jéeily. Excelient ripe 
vrape jelly may be made from Concord 
Krapes, showing none of that muskiness 
of flavor which is so objectionable in the 
fresh fruit. 

New Potatoes, Sautes.— Scrape, and boii 
thetn unul just tender; thea spiit them 
down if they are large, if small leave 
‘hem whole, Plaee then in a smail pap 
with alittle butter, some chopped pars- 
iey, and a sprinkle of pepper and salt. Let 
them frizzie, but not to brown, stirring 
them about continuously and often. 

German Fried 
boiled potatoes; 
CTOss W ise, 


Potatoes.—Take four 
when cold, siice thin 
Puta tablespoonful of drip 
pings In afrying pan and fry light brown, 








stirring frequently. While cooking 
*prinkie over them a saltspoonful of salt 
avd one of pepper. 

Cold Veal Tongue.—Take two veal | 
Longués and cook in boiling saited water 
unui tender. Leave in the water unti/ 

id and then remove the sk i ¢ 
and slice very thin Phis makes a t 
180, £aroish witt ery ea~veia ‘ 


bolled eggs. 


Apple Paste.—Pare and core the applies 


j; instrument in ailayinug this 6vii. 


——————————— 


and stew them toa pulp, with a little bit 
of cinnamon and some finely peeled lemon 
rind; then rub this all through a sieve, 
It should be a dry marmalade. Now 
weigh out an equal weight of sugar ang 
boll it until, on dipping your fingers ini 
cold water and into the boiling sugar anq 
back into the cold water again, the 


| will form a bali that will be pliable when 
Never finish a meringue by piecing it in | 


cold; pow mix in the apple pulp, and boii 
it ill thoroughly blended, then press jr 
out on a siab, sprinkle it with sugar, cut 
it out in fingers, rounds, ¢ic., as you 
plesse, then set them in the oven to dry 
gently and pack in airtight tins between 
sheets of grease proof paper. 
Dumplings for Pot Pie.—Are you ever 
iroubled to make good, light dumplings? 
Try this way once and see if you do no 
like it. For eight duu plings put two tea- 


| spoonfuls of baking powder and two cups 


of flour into a bowl and mix thoroughly. 
Aud a half teaspoonful of salt and enough 
sweet milk or cold water to make a very 
stiff batter or dough, so thick that it wili 
hardly drop from a spoon. Stir thor 
oughiy, then drop on top of boiling meat 
and cook briskly for twenty minutes, 

Lettuce Sandwich.—Select large fiat 
leaves of the lettuce, put a layer of leaves, 
spread with prepared mustard or horse 
radish, on a thinly buttered slice of bread. 
Cover with lettuce leaves, then lay on an- 
other slice of bread. Trim neatly and 
serve oa a bed of lettuce. When making 
lettuce eand wiches there is nothing nicer 
than to spread the bread with a mayon. 
paise dressing instead of butter. This is 
seasoning enough for the lettuce. In 
using cucumber the best seasoning would 
be salt and red pepper. A very little salt, 
for too much would wilt the cucamber 
and make it tough. 

Oyster Salad.—Select large, plump oys- 
ters, allow six oysters to each person, par- 
boil them in their own juiceand drain 
quite dry. Cut up the oysters into bits and 
mix with lettuce. Stir thoroughly through 
the mixture the dressing. For this use one 
egx for every two persons. Boil them 2 
minutes and then peel. Separate the whites 
from the yolks. Cut the whites into bits 
and then add the oysters and iettuce. 
Piace the yolks in a flat-bottomed pudding 
dish or a soup plate if asmalil quantity is 
to be made. To the boiled yolks add raw 
ones in the proportion of one to every six 
cooked eggs Reserve the raw white for 
future use. With aspoon mash together 
the cooked and raw eggs, then pour in 
olive oii slowiy, stirring vigorously all the 
while. Continue addiug oll and stirring 
until a sufficient quantity is obtained. 
Tien add mustard salt, lemon juice and 
pepper to taste. Lastly beat thé wuites of 
the eggs stiff and stir into the dressing. 
The addition of the whites of the eggs gives 
acreamy quality tothe dressing, and iss 
decided improvement Sometimes the oli 
and eggs “ii curdie. In this case stir ina 
little mustard. If this should fail, then 
adda iiitie ofthe beated white and the 
mixture will Le smooth again. This dres- 
ing is the best Known for al! salads. 

Pears in Brandy.—Take fine, rich, juicy, 
but not very ripe pears, put them int 
saucepan with cold water to cover them, 
setthem overa gentie fire, and simmer 
them until they will yield to the pressure 
of your finger, then pat them in cold 
water; pare them with the greatest care, 9° 
that not a single defect may remain; make 
a syrupof three-quarters of a pound of 
white sugar foreach one pound of fruit 
and a teacupful of water to each pound of 
sugar; when the syrup is clear and boiling 
bot, put in the pears, boil them gently tl! 
they are done through and clear, and (ue 
syrup is rich; now take them with a skit 
mer into glass jars; boil the syrup thics, 
then mix with !t as gill of brandy to each 
pinot, pour it over the fruit, and when coid 
cover over ciosely. 


How To MEET JLL-TEMPER. —Ill-temper 
is a babit, and grows with every repel 
tion, while it weakens with jack of ex6r- 
cise. In dealing with # child, it is DOW 
acknowledgea by al thinking people that 
to remove the causes of a fault, or 
check it in the bud, is incomparably better 
than to antagonize it afterwards, for tu* 
a good habit is formed and an evi! oF 
hindered. And what is thus true 
child-natare is equally so in ali bumse 
rature. 

Sym patby, in its best sense, is a pote’! 


if we 


— 





did but realize the mental conditiodD © 
the one we biame for giving way ‘t? °° 
or irritability or fretiuiness, we § 


usua!!y God more reason to soo! at 
condemn. 

Ai ai. events, most of us bave 

6 fuillity of criticism on this | , 2 
the true appreciation which comes + z 
wise sympathy will suggest many 


more potent methods, 














of the y high-priest gitttered with jowetes | 
and it bas been conjectured that the two 
Omyx stones that were placed on the shou!- 
ders of the ephod were in reality dia 
monda. Whether the stone called shamir 

“The Eclectic Magazine of Foreign ™ the diamond remainsa question yet un- 
Literature” among its other contents for *%! ved. 

October contains: “The Battle of the We labor under thesame uncertainty 
Standards in America,” “Children’s The “8 regard to other gems. The ancients 
ology,” “Literary Ladies,” “The Auton- S*®¥¢ the name of smaragdus, which we 
omy of Labor,” “The Cuban Question,” ‘Ke to have been the emerald, to stones of 
“Recent Science,” “The First Nest of a * Very diferent kind. 

Rookery,” “The Cemetery of the Lilies,” The description given by Pliny of the 
“The English Ranchwoman,” ‘The Oid ™@erald oniy suits the peridot, a yeilow- 
Life of the Inns” and “Matthew Prior.” ™*2green stone found in Cyprus, which 
Published at 129 Fifth Avenue, New York. | 58 aiso been denominated the bastard 

The October Cassell’s Family Magazine *2°T™!4 
contains the following excellent table of. T2®S*PPphire of the ancients is thought 
contents: “The Specter Ship,” “Mr. W. H. | °Y ™imeraiogists to be nothing more than 
Grenfell of Taplow Court,” “For One. our lnpés-lesali 
Hour,” “Romance in Aar,” “The Cycling | [8 the East, wealth was estimated by 
Academy,” “A Puritan’s Wife,” “The At the valueo! the jewels aman bad more 
lantic Greyhound of the Future,” and ‘2am by the value of any other kind of 
otbera. The frontispiece is entitled “Oid Property. Very beautiful are many of 
Israel Answered’ wiiba Bullet.” Published | “»¢ metaphors in which the Oriental poets 
at New York. bave ased them. 

The compiete novel in the October issue| TS? Telmad says that Noah bad no 
of Lippincott’s is “The Crown Prince of | °*®* lightim the ark than that given 
Kexanis,” by Edward 8. Van Zile. Some '*t® DY Precious stones; also that Abra- 
of the leading writers of the country have ham, jealous of his numerous wives, kept 
fresh and interesting stories and up to date ipem shut up in an iron city, of which the 
articles on various live topics, while the | *#!!* Were s high that the sun, moon and 
departments are also full of the best of | stars were iavisibie to its inhabitants. To 
matter. Published in this city. | supply light Abraham gave the women « 


+, | great bow! full of jewels, sufficient to illu- 
The X Ray or Photography of the Us- minate the whoie city. 


seen isa little volume issued by compe- 
tent meaical authority, explaining and de | Tere #80 Oriental tradition to the ef- 
scribing this wonderful discovery in a | tat Abraham wore a precious stone 
popular and interesting manner. It is ii- | TU8¢ Bis neck which preserved bim 
lustrated with a large number of pictures | TO™ @iseese, and which cured sicknoss 
that add greatly to its value. Published | ¥°*® looked upon. 
by the American Technical Book Com-| At th death of the Patriarch, God placed 
pany, New York. this ctone im the sun: hence the Hebrew 
Appletons’ Popular Science Monthly es ben the sun rises the disease 
for October cortains: “The Metric Sys- | eae aici item: . 
tem,” “Nevada Silver,” illustrated; “A. hs © has its special 
Measure of Mental Capacity,” “Some Be- | Vite® though some properties might be 
ginnings in Solence,” illustrated; “Acety- | “4% Scena tall. The more precious 
lene, the New Illuminant,” “The Signifi. | 2° ™°e® e more powerful were its vir- 


cance of Leaves,”’ illustrated; ‘The Educa. | "ao Diamond.— Diamond was the name 


; y ’ ’ i 7? 
por pr line ct Ma apenpt el | of a Deautifal youth of the island of Crete, 
geration as an Esthetic Factor,” and the | ee SREP R SE oF he nent Sagier 
in his cradie. 


valuable departments. Published at New mad, not to be subject to “the ille 


vork. | that flesh is heir to,’ was transformed into 


“The Quiver” for October furnishes ® | the pardest and most brilliant substance 
generous supply of Sunday and general in nature 


reading. The fictioa inciudss jnstaliments _ Im Arabic and Persian works on natural 
of two serials and two complete stories, history, Aristotle is generally quoted as 
all illustrated aud # number of pictorial ie chief authority for the story of the 
papers. Besides the foregoing, there are inareesibie valiey of diamonds, where it 
many unillustrated articles a musical Jo. tne custom to throw down pieces of 
composition and the departments. Pub- | flesh as the only means of procuring the 
lished at New York. |} gems. Vultures picked up these with the 
precious stones attached to them, and 
dropped them in their flight on various 
parts of the earth. 

Mareo Polo, who traveled in India in 
prs ‘Y says thatin gems we bave all the thirteemsth century, gave much the 


be majesty of Nature gathered in & seme account of the method of procuring 
sms!l compass, and thatin no other gismond« 
of her works has she produced anything Ose of the adventures of Sindbad the 
80 admirable. Sailor in the “‘Arabian Nights” is almost 
All ancient writer maintain sirict silence jgenticai, and Epiphanias in the fourth 
regarding the birthplace of gems. This is century writes to much the samme effect. 
accounted for by the extreme jealousy 
with which the nations who traded ino 
them endeavored to conceal the sources 
whence they drew their rich merchan- 
dise, 
When thetruth could not be wholly 


Recent Book Issues. % 





FRESH PERIODICALS, 








Mythology of Gems. 





The disinond was called adamas, which 
means indomitabie. lt was never pounded 
and taken internally like other stones, 
because it was considered indigestible. 

The diamond had the virtue of bestow- 
ing Victory sod fortitude. It calmed anger 


eclipeed and thrown into tne shade by one 
most marvelous and unique—for it was at- 
tributed to no other gem—the faculty of 


tHE SATURD. AY EVENING POST. 


But all these wonderfal virtue: are 


multiplying its species ! 

Boetius de Boot, quoting from another 
learned man, relates thata lady of good 
family hed two hereditary diamonds 
which produced several others and thus 
left a posterity. 

The comments of the parrator are no 
less curious than the statement itself; but 
he does not inform us whether these de 
scendants were born small and grew in 
size from infancy to maturity. 

The Ruby, cailed by the Gireeks anthrax 
(live coal).—The Oriental ruby, or car 

buncle of the ancients, either worn as an 
ornament or reduced to powder and taken 
internally, was an antidote to poison and a 
preservative against the plague 

It banished sadnes-, repressed sensu- 
ality, put to flight evil thoughts, dispelled 
fearful dreama, diverted the mind, and 
guarded against illnew generally. 

If misfortune threatened the wearer it 
gave him warning by a change of color, 
which darkened greatly, but when the 
evil or peril was no longer to be feared it 
resumed its usval hue 

This stone had iteevil effects also. It 
shortened the sicep of the wearer, agi- 
tated and disturbed the circulation of the 
blood, inclining him to anger. 

Pliny tells that “there are male and fe 
male carbuncies, the males being more 
acrid and vigorous, the femaies more lan 
guishing.”’ 

The Sapphire —This stone to look at, 
was considered excellent for the eyesight. 
Powder of sapphires placed on the eyes 
drew out dust or insects, and cured in flam- 
mation. 

No great was the power of the sapphire 
on vernomous creatures that if one were 
over the mouth of a phial containing a 
spider, the insect died instantiy. Worn 
on the heart, it cured fever and bestowed 
health and energy. 

Its power toinspire pure and chaste 
thoughts caused it to be recommended to 
be worn by ecclesiasticn The ancients 
held it in the highest Loner. At the sacri- 
tices to Phew ons, his worshippers, Lo pro- 
pitiate him, offered bic a sapphire. 

Epiphanius states that the vision which 
appeared to Moses on the mount wasin a 
sapphire, and that the first tabies of the 
law given by (#04 were written on this 
stone. 

St. Jerome, in bis explanation of the 
nineteenth chapter of Isaiah, asserts that 
the sapphire conciliates to the wearer the 
favor of princes, calms the fury of bis en- 
eumies, dispolsenchantments delivers frou 
prison, and aoftens the ire of Ciod 

Lapidaries designated the deep stone the 
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from sensuality. It calmed anger and 
frenzy; it expelled night terrors banished 
melancholy, strengthened the intellect, 


cured cowardice, brightened wit Pow. ia 
dered and taken in wine, it cured asthma, 4 
want of sleep, and other maladies. id 

The Opal.—Called by the ancients pede- | 
ros, from puer, a child, beceuse, likes ; 
fair innocent child, it was worthy of ail 
love. The opel was also named csrau- ; 
nium (Latino) and keraunios (‘iresk), ’ 
from a potion that it wae a thunder- re 


atone. 

The gem was not regarded by the an- 
cients asa bringer of misfortune As it 
united in itself the colors of every other 
precious stone, it was supposed to > assess 
alltheir qualities, both morai and heal- 
ing. 

lt was deemed especially good for the 
eyesight, keeping it clear and strong, 
hence the name of “opal,” or “eye--stone."’ 
The French consider it unlucky, that it 
has “the evil eye; but bow it fret -ame 
to be so regarded in modern times, i re 
gret to say, | have failed to discover. 

When firs. taken outof theearth the 
opalis very soft, but it hardens and di 
minishes in buik by expusure to the air. 
This may in some manner acoount for the 
legend thatopale have been known to 
contract until they almost entirely disap- 
pear for a time, and then expend to their i 
original size, 

Many moderns teil of opals coming into 
their possession and apparentiy bringing 
misfortunes with them. It is pot con- 
sidered lucky to givean opal. 

Nome say it is like helping you to sait, 
which neape helping you to sorrow. A 
woman | knew vowed she met with noth 
ing but disasters afier an opel ring was 
given to ber. 

She tried to lose it by dropping it in 
the street; once she Mung it in the fire, but 
in vain; it was invariably retarmned Ww 
her. 
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male, the pale biue the famaias 

The FEmerald.—The first emeraids 
known cane from the mountains of Afri- 
ca, between Ethiepia and Eyyypt. Pliny 
mentions Scythia ae the country whence 
in his days the best were brought. 

He asserts that the emerald gives forth 
an exceedingly trilllant light, and telisa 
story about the temt of a king called Her 
mius in the island of Cyprus 

Onthetomb was a marbie lien with 
emerald eves; and such was the extraordi- 
rary brilliance of the 


emeraids, and «0 la: 


out to sea did it extend, that the frigttened 
fish fed from those shores, The fisher 
men having a*certained the cause, re- 





concealed, it was transtigured by fables, 
and these fabies were always of a nature 
to deter adventurers from entering into 
com petition, and also perhaps to add su- 
pernpatural value to the gems. 

For instance, the finest Orients! emer 
alds were reportedto lie in Syrian yoid 
mines, guarded by ferocious griffins. 

This and similar fictions were sanction- 
ed by the imouy of Pliny, Pomponius 
Dela, aan i ll pate gp Drs aes from the plague was considered fully 
writers. proved by the fact that the plague at first 

Strabo asserted that certain death awaited O8!y sttacked the poorer classes, and that 
the stranger who navigated towards the the rich, wbo wore diamouda in profusion, 
island of Sardinia or the Pillars of Her- “*0aly escaped. 
cules (south-west of Spain). This report Though the diamond was not supposed 
was circulated by the Carthaginians, who © b® fusibie by fre, the eplendor of its 

<ere extremely jealous of any approach ‘Ustre and its properties were thought to 
o anisiand whence they obtained tbe be affected ny end, Che Wass seatee wees 
sardouyx. According w Heeren, the B*°e4" Gabelechoverus advices all who 
Eirascens and Carthaginians carried on a wear these gems to take them off at night 
large trade in diamonds and other precious =®¢ Pat them Io cold water or on @ mar- 
stenes which they obtained from theis- %¢™!#° 

terior ot Africa. Among the ancients ihe diamond was a 
of severe and inexorabie justice 


and strengtbenec wedded love; hence it 
was called the sione of reconciliation. 

The learned De Boot takes occasion to 
discourse at some length as to whether the 
power of discrimination between right 


a patural quality of the stone or belongs 


to a Spirit residing in it 
That diamonds preserved their owners 


it 16 @ fact that the Arabs to thisday en- #S8ymitts: 


teriain the same superstitious fears with and of the impassioiity of fate. Hence 
regard to mines that the ancients did, and Wwe iges of Haces were leecribed as 
v6 them to be the refuge of snakes aving bearts of ademan! A Jewis 
“ snd otber beasts of prey and the ae ates © KF . -_ 
s wi resé - intr - n 
A ” * * " = 
8 *nilvbped t ‘the an 60 ta, the =a arge w : a rime the jewel be 
6 ail the precious stones known to us ame Caik apd diu rihe m wee were 


ere Supposed to be named. Tue vestments 


and wrong, legal and iliegal love, is | 


innocent, it sparkied with increased lustre, | 


moved the emeraids, and sutsstituted lews 
costly eyes. 


The emera.d was eid sacred among the 


Israelites and aiso among the American | — 


lnudians, the stone being setin the neala 


| their arms, and ine ring on the first fin 


| testa of wlaliators 

Tne gem, wore at an amulet avout the 
neck or set ina ring, put to flight evil 
Spirits, aod’ wasta preserver of chastity 
Penconira it tetraye!l inconstancy by 
crurmhiing into fragments when una'ile to 
prevent evi. It taught knowledge of 
secrets and of futare events, bestowed 
eloquence, and increase’ wealth. 

‘Taken asa powder, the emeraid was a 


cure for venomous bites, for fevers, and 


many disenes Worn round tse neck of 
a child, it guarded from eptiepay. If 
po weriems tr prevent or cure evil it 
- red it a ne 

lt waa “ + “lz and memor 
D - ‘ et ‘ 
ex bad a 

* 
— a 
a 

lig ® dark 

Worn on tne ief band preser vou 


which the pontitts of both nations @wore on | 


gerof the right band was an emeraid. | 
Nero used an emerald to metch thecon- | 


at stoma woe =r sis free - 
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Radway’s Ready Relief is a Sure Cure for 
Every Pain. Sprains, Bruises, Pains 
in the Back, Chest, or Limbs. it 
was the first ands the only 
Pain Remedy 
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adway’s 
Pills 


Always Reliable Purely Vegetable. 


i fot tant lc. ’ = 2 “™ 
s etf 4 t. way 


Sick Headache, 
Female Complaints, 


Billousness, 
indigestion, 
Dyspepsia, 
Constipatio: 
And all Disorders of the Liver 
PRICE 25 CIS. A BGA SOL 3 Gf BESEEISIS 
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Humorous. 


THE SEQUEL 
W hes the owl and the pussy cat put to sea 
In thetr pea qreen boat «0 fair, 
Tie parses goed from out of the wood 
Married the happy pair. 


Kied Mr. Lear leaves us just here 
Aod eething [arther ts stated, 

Kat I've recently beard, by asmal! sized bird, 
From tee pair so happily mated. 


The iethe bird told 
me. 
I state bat what I've heard, 
Teat the ow! and cat, in a worn-out bat, 
Were nureing « email cat bird. 


me, so pray don't scold 


= 
The dentist at least appreciates an 
Open countenance 
The two best ships in the world— 
Coerteltp aed briendenip 
Why wa sloop emblematic of the past 
and fetore’— Hecnuse it is a fore and after. 
When a 


sid pers t 


lady faints, what figure 


=? ring ber ?—You should bring her 
tee 
“He's «a despicable hypocrite 


~«r 


tr) 


i oe, «ft Why. l wouldn't pump the same 
at * breathes Into my bicycle tires’ 

Doctor: Tothe best of my judgment 
Vers are ee fering from gastriti« 


Vationt I knew it 1 wot it tn the 


Ce liat 


femmtong wit the wae tneter 
“Why do people always say ‘Hi’ 
whe thes want 4) eto a atauge’ 


lew ae they 


copes by elevating ‘Hay 

She: Why ie it, when physicians are 
til. theg newer attend to their own cusses? 

ti I dent know, but I should any it was 
heckoer they can’t charge themselves any- 
thtuae for t 

Mrs. Sayit: My husband says that the 
atieer queetion te becoming a serious matter. 


Mre € ashenan attention 


pays our bills by 


I have viven iteth 
ter it tecauee my hustand 
(me 
“You really must impress 
the telig ef bti« line of action 
“What'« the use? He 
atte nCive: te: wee: he ll 


noe After « pause—" 


upon John 


wont pay the lenat 
listen to foals 
You speak to him.” 


only 


“Eo as eaad.’’ said one girl, ‘that many 


ime Somedays have a grent deal more money 
than teratue 

“Vee” sehed another, “and so little money 
at thom 

A nevro preacher who had been car- 
yiee «8 & pretracted meeting in Stewart 
conte, eae asked bow he wot on with the 
treet 

“Pir-t rate said he: LT made 70 conviets 
the Sret otght 


First humorist, 


=). 


gloomily: My wife 
she a0 t see anything funny in half the 
things | erte 

~eoemd bhemeartet: Dhonm't be discouraged, 
If «he thinks half of 
she toes teetter than most of us. 


old 


teery them are funny, 


Doukane = Tent your friend Manchester 
wm treet) t! tate t<t* 

‘ae ee Netthat l know of. What makes 
yrs ark” 

Ptukane His favortie expression ts Well, I 
etyercsict etatle’ 

Nelli: If Madge detests young Sap- 
leigh ~«~ meen, why does ahe turn the gus 
down tn the parior when he is there? 

belie Madge ten camern fend, you know; 


amet she waterail) clhiawees a dark room to de 


Yourp a mewative 


sobbe: IT never laughed so much in 
my tfe, ae 1 did at the vartety show last 
might 

Bictte Why, I thought it was stupid 

- 7 «fh, I dont mean the show. | was 
wating the Jokes on the programme 

“Well, Jolomie,”’ said the visitor, ‘1 
eapree youll texin going to school apyuin | 


very ~ om 

“Vex 

“Eten Pome ike wearing tae we hicnlt" 

“Dew ft + taping there after | yet there that 
I dom 6 like 

Sux ob 
tune ~ 


How did you make your for- 


leaae t's horse-racing 

facet! What’ lnever knew you betted. 

fesec Pits t Ll etarted a pawn shop just 
oppetite the «ntirance to the racecourse for 
the secotnie station Of people who wanted to 
get home Shen the races were over. 


Visitor: Din’t you guarantee to re- 
faed the money ehen you don't cure? 

Patent medicine man. Certainly. 

Vtetter: Well, we teen using your remedy 
fot fwe yeare and lm vot cured! 

rater wan: heep right on, my 
lems str f war remedy fnlls we will refund 
the your etecutors on presentation 
of proper pred 


**Too bed,’ 


t medicine 


tery te? 


} 


said Muygsley, ‘‘another 
man gome wrong 
oT hes 
re > we 
A . 
= 
. 
tt KgcOod tdea whers 
eee 


fou t want to tantalize the | 
| 


THE SATURDAY E 


VENING POST. 








THE REST OF KACES. 


For ua the attitade of repose is sitting or 
lying down, and we are apt to believe that 
| there can be no others. Nevertheless num- 

erous races rest with crossed legs like our 
| tailors, others kneel, and still otbers crouch 
| down. 
| So fares we kpow po work has been 
| written on this subject Nevertheless it 
| is important to understand these different 
| attituder, and to see under what influences 
they vary. 

We may thus avoid the error of repre 
| senting savages seated or lying down like 
| Furopesns—aen error that was committed 
at an anthrepologic exbibition at Prague, 

where plaster models of Hottentots and 

Zulus were shown seated in postures that 
| real Hottentots never assume. 

Photographs of these impossible groups 
were sent to numerous anthropological 
societiosn. Primitive savages crouch down, 

while their women kneel. The crouching 
posture, fatiguing for un, is so natural to 

them that they can sieep in this position. 

The low caste Hindus sleep thus, and in 
| the Trocadero Museum an ancient tera- 
cotta figure shows s crouching Peruvian 
| with closed eyes and bead inclined. 
| A certain degree of civilization brings 
| the position with lege croseed as with our 
tailors, with many variants, anda bigher 

civilization causes the chair to be adopted, 

Kot at first the eitter does vot place hiin- 
| weit squarely with both iege hanging; be 
raines 0716 and Keege it on the seat. 

Thus the classic attitude of the negro is 
the crouching one, 2ud that of the negrenss 
the kneeling. Asfeurtheir children, they 
generaliy kneel like their mothers, but 
rarély crouch. 

Exceptionally, negroes cau be seen sit- 
ting cromm legged. But the fetieh worship- 


| 


ping negro, far from contect with the 
white, crouches, though in divers fash- 
ions. 


In different places ((uinea, 
sources «f the Nile) they make use of sup 
ports 7 to Il inehbes bigh, cut from a piece 
of wood and of variable form according to 
the country. Sometimes (in (juinea) it Is 
&@ round stick supported by a single mas- 
BiVe central foot of by Uires aud even fcur 
feet 

Atother tines (on 


Congo, 


the Congo) it is a 
MQURTE Whose Sides, tained at right and 
left, are uptorne vy four eviindrical iegs. 
In theupper Nile region (Dinkas and 
Nowtier) the seat* bave tour feet, those of 
the lake region have three; others, lower, 
have only twee large ones on the sides, 

The seats of chtets sre higher and have 
Supports carved lo represent human fig- 
ures, Het io certain jocalities, in more 
direct contact win Europeans, the chiefs 
siton chairs. generaliy of European make. 
The Polynesians bave « very 
|} posturect regcme They do crouch, 
crowped legs The sauie cus- 
| om @xisis in ailtbe Polynesian isiands, 
Hawail, New /saland, etc. 

[at us now exemioe the white races of 
Europe and America, who -it when they 
rest. The crow legged altitude exists no 
longer except tailore, Crouching 
causes fatigue, is resorted to only 
when itis pIck Up Or guaiher 
SOmetL ing 

Kven when the white man finds no seat 
he site on the ground with lege out- 
stretched of baif beni, «8 is shown very 
frequentiy in photographs of Kussian or 
Koumanian peasanta, We sbouid note, 
however, ampong the women greet 


different 
net 
| ut mut with 


atDong 
au3 
demred Ww 





facility 
in kneeling at when they are 
Wasbing iinen. 

The Setuites bave a custows opposed to 
ours, they make no use «of chairs. In 
Museulman countries the customary posi- 
tion is thet ealled Turkish, with crossed 
legs like our tallora 

Sometimes We may see Arai resting 
with their backs against « wail, the legs 
haif bent in se» sttitude which is 
croucbing, bat which 


Work, as 


noi 
approsches it. In 


thatof kneeling. 
the invited gueste who know the 
thing place themee.ves 
apie tbe wail 

The taiior atliude, which voth wen and 
women sseumée, m regarded as uncivil. 
| Chairs are little used even among the rich; 
when they sre employed one leg is placed 
ou the seat, Torkish fashion, while the 
other hangs down: or, 
hand they hold ome toot as is done in the 
East. 

Croacbing is exceptional. 


oorrect 
on their knees 





In Egypt the 
Ur postures of 
‘ancestors, the kneeéiing, the 


'@1.a0D8 re@tainthbe their 


sitting, the 
cro@s- ie@ggecd. ar ioe sitting Upon the 


ground witt =» i nei 4 r date 


from the eigiiteenth dynasty 


| Letasnow stady the Dindu and Sino | 


| Turkey and Persia the favorite position is | 
Inthe Persian salons | 


yet egein, with one | 


Japanese races, There siso we find other 
modes of repose. The crouching attitude 
is reserved in India, China, and Japan for 
lower castes. The Chinese and the Mapr- 
chus regard it a# incorrect. 

It is also the posture of storiginal 
savages, of conquered races, such a8 the 
Jakuns and the Orang-Battake of Suma- 
tra. In resting Hindus and yellow races 
sit cross legged on the ground or with one 
leg bent as in crouching. and the other ly- 
ing flat. The big joints are very supple, 
whence ar infinite variety of poses. 

Sometimes in Siam one leg is placed 
parallel to and under the other; the bonzes 
are accustomed to place the right leg over 
the left, with the sole of the foot upward, 
This is a pious attitude supposed to resem 
blethat of Buddba When the Siamese 
woman makes a call, she begins by kreel- 
ing, but in a few minates she throws her 
feet to one side, carrying the body to the 
rigbt or left, and varying the side sccord- 
ing to her fatigue. 

Let us pass on to America. Hefore the 
Spanish conquest the native races of Mex- 
ico appeared to have ured postures of re- 
pose analogous to those of the Orient. 

[tis probablethat in America at this 
epoch the differentiation of castes caused 
variety in attitudes, 

The common people crouched, the 
wealthy classes sat cross legged, the gods 
and kings sat on seatsea) The native races 
of North America crouched rare'y. The 
men sit cross legged: the women kneel 

RovanL Girtsor THES UL —A poetical 
writer bas said that some men move 
through life as a band of music moves 
down the street, flinging out p easure on 
every side through the air to every one, 
farand near, that can listen. Some men 
fillthe air with their strength and seweet- 
ness, as the orchards in October days fill 
the air with the ripefiuit Some women 
cling to thetrown houses like the honey- 
suckle overthe door, yet, like it, fill all 
the region with thesubtie fragrance of 
their goodness How greata bounty and 
blessing is it to hold the royal giftea of the 
-soul that they shall be music to some, fra- 
Krance to otrers, and lite to ail! 


oritUwW WAKRIT CURE DD. 
NEVE tal Write fur prac 
be alat» ated te tities ia vp. 


INE OHO CTR It Al AOKRS, LIM«s, OHIY, 


RIPARNS TABULES REGULATE T8E S1OMACH LIVER AnD 
SLWELS 489 PURITY THE B1088 


KIPANSs P4ht LES ate the best Veticiue known 


for trdligenstte P Elbe erm, Phew later, € entuntijeathon, 
Piypepeia @hirente ttver Trew Lizziteees, Ctfen- 
sive Breath amd all colwadets of thes Unanach, Liver 
aml | owels 

Kipans (aboles are pleawant te take. safe, eflectusl 


and give innedtiate relief ~dl ty Aruggirt 


Gj Alcea w plea OO tw O'S) per meomth and 
‘ eX. etre be tor tte fn tmaoent 
pieana t amd tah ) ‘ Ase ~ wi ‘amp, KING 
Mites @as Vist, ¢ .deog 
; | 
DULLARKD & CQO., 
| TOUPEE ~~ 
IN i223 


Ps 


CHESTNUT 8sT 
Philadeiphia 
Premier Artistes Sy 
IN HAIR. 


inventors of the CELEBRATED GO BSAMFR 
VENTILATING WIG. ELASTIC BAND Towv- 
| P EES, and Manofactarers of Every ption of 
| Ornamentai Halr for Lalies aad (ret Uetnen . 
| tustructions to enable Laties and _bentiemen & 
| eeasure their own heale with aooe 
| TOUPERE AMD SCALFB. FOR WIGS, Incues, 


= 





incuge No. I. round 
| No.l. The roumtof the of the 
{ eal. No.l. From forebeass ve) 
| No.2. From  foreteat 4 


the b nnd to neck, No.2 


back as far as talc. No. 3. 


No. 3. Over forehead se Over the up. 

| far ae require 0.4% Vrom ens na 

| No. 4. Ower the crow: roan the tasend, 

| of the heat. 

| They have aiway- ready for ssie s splendid stock vo) 
Genis’ Wigs, Touyees, Laelia’ W Half Wigs 
Frisetton, Braids, Curia, ete., beautifully mania tae. 
turet, and as cheap ae any estatishicent tn the Unio: 


Letters from any part of the workd wii receive a as 


tention. 
Doilard’s Herbaniam Wxtract fer the 
og 


This preparation bas been 4 evid 
Dol o tor the past fifty year _o merits A. 
gach that, while ti hae sewer y Sivertisol. the 


demand — Koepe co fr a 
Als DOLLARD S =NFEKA VE CKEAM t& 

be used in conjunction With the Hertant 

Halr is oa@torally (ry and seets an o!. wal + eed 
Mre. Kdmondseu trorter writes ww 

& (0... Ww send her s ttle of thetr Mer. trotiace 

tract for the Hatr. Mrs. Gorter has tried tu vain to 

obtain — . equal Ww it ae sGreming tor the hairs 


in Eaglaod 
MKS. EUMUNS DSON GUBRTAK 
Ver La 


Nov., 2, *S8. Norwich, NS 

NAVY PAY Urrics, v 

| | have assed **Deilard * Her Tail APRLPRLA. 1 
| Vegetable Hair Wash,’ a ¥ ta wt —~_ fiv. 

years with great advactage + ee. raat! 

| thinning, was early restore. a A oom kept oe 
| in its wonted thickness and “rength. It is ee best 
A. W. RUSSELL. VU. 


wash | have ever ose. 
| TOMES. KICHARD DOLLARD. Lech 
— oar ae ” le. 
| i have frequeatiy. during s nuuber of tai ria, 
the ‘‘Dollard’s Hertmotam Extract. ** an4 i do ne 


Know of any which eguais it asa enanc refrest 
and healthful cleanser of the hatr ° * ing 


Vv 


Deane 
Leu An MYT Exe 
. £x- Member of Congress, th Wistrict. 
Prepare’ only auc for ie, wholesale sod retal! and 


appiled professionally 
DOLLARD &€ CO. 


Iza) OC CHESTNUT STREET 
SENTLEMENW'S Haik CUTTING amp SHAVING 
LADIEG’ AND CHILDEBS'’s Martn < CUTTING. 


None but Practical Malic aad 
| ployed. Fomme Artists Lm- 








Reading Railroad. 


Anthracite Coal. No Smoke. Neo (tote: 
On and after September 7, ise. 
Trains Leave Keading Terminal, Phileta 


Buffalo 
eee Oy uin ng Car, } datty 9.02 m 


Klack Diamond F xpress } Vet-om. | 5* 
Yor Buffalo, (Parior Car) ILspm 2° 
Buffalo and Chicago Exp. daily, *HMem 6b 
Sleeping ©. H ' 14pm 

William woek-days, §.%, 0.Gam. 4 « 


sper Bxpwem, 
pm. I ly (Sleeper) 11.3 p me 


Lock Hav Clearfield and Eelliefomte Expres 
(slespes, daily, except Haterdag, 11 Dy wm. 


FOR NEW YORK. 


Leave Keading Terminal, 4.10. 7. (twe-heas 


5 
Sundays-—/.10, * am, 
car) a m, 1.3), 2.55, 6.50, 8. ‘ aten 


00, 
12.10 night. 
i. "0 (dinin, 


car) p m, 12.1 night 

Leave Ath and Chestnut Sts., 3.54, 7.44, 0, we, 
1}.04, a m, 57 (Dining car), 4 +. 612 2.9 
(dining car), 11.4 pm. r 10.22, am. mse, 
(dining car), 4.10, 6.12, 5,19, ——s Cary. Ne 


Leave New York, foot of Liberty street, 4 a. 
£.15 ». 0%, 10,00, 11.0 @ m, 1.8, 10, 3a 4m “oo 
hour train); 4.30 (two-hour train), 5.@, + 7m, 


N 

FOR BETHLEHEM, EASTON AND POINTS IS 
LEHIGH AND WYOMING V 

9.00, 11.00 a m, 12.30, 2.00, 4.%, 
Suudays 4.24, 8.42, 9.00a m. 1.9 
in. (9.6 pm, does not o ect for Gens (PR 
day.) 


FOR SCHUYLKILL VALLEY POINTS. 


For Phentrville and Pottstown— Expres, 1%. 64 
a m, 12.4, (Saturdays only 2.3), 4.6, 6.9), Ii my 
m. Accom., 4.0, /.4, 1,6 am, 1.4 40% 6H 
7.0 p m. Sundays -Ex 4.0.96 & mm, iH 
pm. Accom,, 7.%, 11. 2 m™. =a 

For Reading-Express, 8.%5, 10.6% am, 124 (*aber 
days only 2.30), 4.05, 6.30, 11.0 0m. Aceom.. 4 3), 





7.5 am, 1.4445, 5.3 7.0 pm. Son ¥s- 
press 4.00,9.06 am, il.& pm. Accom... Ham 
6.15 pm. 

for Lebanon and Harrisburg —- Ex Sh, WHS 


m, (Saturdays only 2D), 16 6 p m Arcomm., 
40am, 1.42,7.0) p wm. Sauday—Eapresn, 60. 
7.%am. Accom., 6.15. 


For ottsville Express, 8.5, 10.6 am, Saterday 
only 2.39, 4,05, 6.4), 11.90 m. Accom... 4.3, 7.% 
om Le De —— oe oe 1s em 


11.3 pm 6. Ppm 

For Selenite ok ‘Wanita ar -Exprem, +.%, 5 
am SS Ce " ~Exprem 9% 2 © 
it. pm Additional tor Snanchin-apoam, worn. 
days, 6.3 pm. Accom., 4.0 am. Sundays #1 
press, 4.00a m. 

For Danville and Bloomsburg, 10.% 4 m- 


FOR ATLANTIC CITY 
Leave Chestnut Street and South Street Wharves 


W eek -days— Express, 9.00, 10.4) am, 20%, 4. 6.8 
5.00 p m. Accommodation, 4.024 m, 44, +3 ym 
Sumlays—Express, 5.00, 9.00, 10.0) am. Acrrnn- 
nemdation, 5.90a m, 4.45 p m. §f O Racereben tree 
7 ‘GO am, 

Leave  tlautic (ity depot-- Week-days- Vxyrena, 7 
7.45. 3.15, 900 am, 3.m, a Tee : 
meoiatinw, 7.55 am, 4.5 pi. sur ay -Wayaow 
4.40), 5.07, 7. Oo St pom. Secrntenbatters. - ‘ 
m, 5.05pm. 31.00 Excursion train (from Get 


sissippi avenue only 
Vario: Car ou aii ot press trains. 
Brigantine, week-days, 4.0 am, £9) » m. 


Lakewou, week-days, 4.00am, 4.15 9 m-. 
FOR CAVE MAY. 

“Week days, 9.15am, 4.45pm. 

Leave Cape May, week-days, 

Sundays, 4.40 pm. 

Detaliod tiie tables at ticket fice, N. B. ct 
Broad and Chestnut streets, 53 Chestant street, )% 
Chestnu t street, 6098. Third street, 282 Market oreet 
a al slatious, 

Union Transfer Company a call for act cheese 
baggage from hotels ond rend 
{. A SWEIGARD, 4 ‘. HAN(Ctn & 

4aeneral Superintendent. Genera! Paseenarcrt 4 ae 


,, 19 9 mm. 


St umiays, 9. t+ 2 
Tham 40» & 








DRGAND 


PANTS 


Were Awarded FOUR MEDALS AND DIPLO 


AND 


MAS, also chosen for 32 STATE AND FOW 
EIGN BUILDINGS AT fre WORLD'S FAI 
Twenty Medals aad Diplomas were taken, 


tf the raw materials usec oy me 
. Coan Crowns 
The Crown is the ot Pi al 
Ww ontertal Orchestral Attachment and agued 
tice Clavier, the greatest tive © #8 
lise { eed y" 4 
sleee, Zither, Saete, "Mandolin. “Guitar 
Clavicord, Dulcimer, § ines. Har psechoré 
Music Box, Autoharp, Bag P’ ite 
THE CROWN IS THE ONLY PIANO wown 


, Sree. 00 MORE THAN IT COSTS : 
Ji lustrate Souvenir Catalogue, te e eee 
story, sent free. Ask for it 
GEO. P-. BENT, Manufacter A 
245-253 Washington Boul., CHICAGO. U.S. 


Don t DU @ Flan wot Uiere Une a 
and examine a “Crows” and get prices 


INSTANTANEOUS GUIDE TO THE 
S€PIAND OR $ ORGANS 


“ 


Anyone kuowing a tane, say ‘*‘Way Ler 
on the Swauee River,’ either “tn the pew. 
as it is called, or able to bam, whistie or #o# 
can play It WITROBT ART PREVIGSS EROWLESSE 6 
MOSIC, IMBEBIATELY corrertiy and with a” 
effect, on tbe plane or organ, with the aestet 
ance of this SHIDE. 


By giving the student the power %& par 
(BBEBIATELY twelve tunes of different charact 
—this number of pieces being sept with es* 


Guide—after a very little practive # 
Guide, it will be easy to pick out, any a 
tune Shat nay be beard or kK wh 

Phe Guide will be sent to any iress. 2 oes 
age paid, on receipt of rirty ‘c1nS ——_ 
stamps, 2's, taken Address 


THE GUIDE MUSIC CO.,; 
726 Sansom St., Philadelphia, Pa. 








